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MEMBERSHIP MATTERS. 
New Members Reported During June and July. 
AMARILLO, TEXAS. 


First National Bank 

Morrow-Thomas Hardware Co H. R. Morrow 
Nobles Bros. Grocery Co M. C. Nobles 
ee ES ay avlbw baie vibe sso 38 v o5'e oes bd wine E. R. Roach 
Woods Wholesale Co 

Works Produce Co., The A. M. Works, Jr. 


Hoff, A., & Son Max Hoff 


Boise, IDAHO. 
Rn iio dn cad aeee ewes yk eee shea ews J. H. Alberts 
Idaho Candy Co 
eg CE le le shaced bate gine 6m ew since S. Gaunt 
i ls i ce wu igeala aie wi Om S. Tuttle 
ee at ee enc hdne geben cet wtaapeewen es J. Weil 


BuFFALO, N. Y. 
Buffalo Specialty Co _....Oliver Cabana, Jr. 
Lutz, John C., & Bro John C. Lutz 
Orr, George 

Cuicaco, IL. 
Brownridge, W. T., Tailoring Co W. T. Brownridge 
Cameron, Amberg & Co Chas. Hamburger 
Keller & Foreman E. Funkhouser 
Loewenthal & New Co 
Seehausen, Wehrs & Co 
Selle Brothers Co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
American Suspender Co Wm. Frieder 
Breneman, Chas. W., & Co 
Carberry, Mitchel & Co T. W. Mitchel 
Cincinnati Glass & China Co Wm. F. Dodge 
Co-operative Wine & Dist. Co Joseph Gerson 
Edgewood Distilling Co Geo. Diehl 
Ettlinger, I 
Standard Elec. 


Burgess & Burgess L. E. Burgess 


Bagley, John J., & Co John N. Bagley 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co E. P. Wenger 
Dreamland Doll Co W. F. Pearsall 
Grinnell Bros Walter C. Robinson 
Hudson, J. L., Co., The Jas. Patterson 
Hudson, J. L., Co., The Wm. A. Petzold 
Kerr, Thos. A 

Menzies Shoe Co 


DuLuTH, MINN. 

ee Soret Valier Peatiaes Go. «owe scccccesvccces C. T. Robinson, Mgr. 
ELIzABETH, N. J. 

ee Me Ei Sn 5. SCRE is 5 e's indie hae 0's ov B. C. Kenyon 
- Ex Paso, TEXAs. 

Ainsa, M., & Sons Frank S. Ainsa 
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meted Seeeonty Ge, THE. ic. cciswewrewdccetde vee sas L. Goodman 


American National Bank, The .............. John M. Wyatt, Cashier 
Barpen-Geart & Overall Go. ....... ec iisesicvcceds Philip Bargman 
NTS ida eara i wine aude ona s Jeewecadsbeseeas R. W. Long 
I a el i ea oe ae eee 5. J. Case 
i fe. vases enwny ew siee,e k'nece s MMS ONE W. S. Clayton 
PEI. 6 akiidiciais siren wailla ste lniate aang Wemaee toes W. S. Crombie 
i Se Os. lace usct ev bund dose ebenaes ..E, R. Dalbey 
i i i! BN ook es cuded swe evarien ghee James A. Dick 
NI TURN MT og alae hard Sas emia web rassonntarhete glieets W. H. MacCallum 
DINOS nee aad es snshtihe tu bbeaawawee W. F. Robinson 
Se: NN cn aaewiSeedadnen as caeenny eee eewae W. A. White 
El Paso Foundry & Machine Co. ..............eee econ W. N. Small 
et: i Ae cid ih ade e ade wees vane ween oem D. N. Washburn 
ms Paeo bee e Batrimeratar Gos. oii is eee va ccc cee'ecens A. Courchesne 
eee Ge SO. een ccnesccceekeuctsaawas I. A. Sheed 
Oe SONG Ta a svn i sewec eon teceneces J. F. Williams, Cashier 
NN SE TRG oid oo: vnien de baw nee nee dieveled D. Miller 
Guaranty Trust & Banking Co. ................ W. L. Tooley, Cashier 
ree a ne re A. M. Heineman 
NS Ar is NO GOR 8 sas wasn tyne end so ne'se ps4 ote J. D. Hughes 
ee sid od ih ee kan eee Sen oo eee E. Kohlberg 
Se a j. A. Krakauer 
i PE. Sian csi shaper d ee aehe see uwes eens J. W. Lorentzen 
i i cei eeeeey eves ewe w ane .S. J. Freudenthal 
ER Nc od cede send ee ine eesee nyse enens Albert Mathias 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., The ................ 20 eens D. L. Gregg 
Myers Hardware & Saddlery Co., The .................. R. Abernathy 
NS EE Er ere eee re J. H. Nations 
i CR IE os ca knee aderesed een ce cenwsneqae Eugene Neff 
i i a8 ys dts Sie ns 6 mee ale H. P. Noake 
AMINA? hla hl ga ain sl oe atidchn nba ub ede D. M. Payne 
Rio Grande Valley Bank & Trust Co. .......... W. Cooley, Treasurer 
es Se EE on calc nuiwhwyin shes eed aeons wanes J. W. Pettus 
I ils 5 nt ni GA doa 4 heed HK Oe ROR Fred Weckerle 
OE UD FARUB CO. oon ce ciccccdesecccense crates W. H. Shelton 
NS ita Abhi 4 kad WRG O «49 85 Kee a ERTS T. H. Springer 
Biate National Bank ..............0csccess C. P. Morehead, President 
I Tacha ie ha gn y Aa oe wee Ane reR EASE eE AEE A. Stolaroff 
kak ob bb de hea see bhe pan en aaeeniod R. T. Young 
rr rr ar See Ce Te. sete ese esesineeveenons B. J. Tuttle 
oe sian ain, on oleae Ane eR ReeS-s R. H. Thorne 
prestern Electric Supply Co. ....... ccc ccccccscccccaes J. M. Powell 
ae cal cng vk e asa apne e «Mice + AW eae aes W. H. Bryan 
ig ie. iss nb niede ware awed cea W. D. Wise 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
inti: Meapetees Ce, TH oc noe se cscs cncusccevedes W. J. Fleming 
Fort WortuH, Texas. 
i i i Ce ce eeenakpwencnsenanods Chas. P. Berney 
nn SN np aie ahi elo lory wie wcie SRM G. H. Colvin 
ST ee ee id civ mienieniedion sae ee ein A. August 
NE RN i suds as bode Fab-sele sa ameall W. G.: Burton 
na NG ii ds cnn oc ana Sdeasvauones Geo. Diehl 
ee eee ay ee G. Gibb 
a i a 6 seals gs ww 0 Milas euahlatale Mien R. L. Cox 


I NR etn d-b ana bene e ce nibene nnsiomsieen when 













































































































































Fort, Z. J. Produce Co L. Kimmel 
Ft. Worth Macaroni Co L. Bicochi 
STURT CD. gence mcccccccvwesecien ale wale B. A. Rose 
Gernsbacher Bros. Co Henry Gernsbacher 
a sd cla cancne pai bhe ew knead nok b C. J. Howell 
Kellner-Durrett Saddlery Co C. J. E. Kellner 
ES 0 re J. S. McDaniel 
civ w acho vabin bake wan ealakiiec 
Robinson, W. B. & Co. J. A. Robinson 
Southern Trading Co Geo. E. White 
Washer Bros. Co Leon Gross 
Wholesale Produce Co. W. Goldstein 
I e's ok 6 neti tinh. aig le wae b binds ab ON wd Ed. Levy 
Williams, H. W. & Co B. H. Lawrence 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 
NOE WV COUEDN BRIS. vnsccecccee cvs vtesscbisves M. Podoll, Mgr. 
HANOVER, Pa. 
Hanover Glove Factory 


Kahn Tailoring Co A. Wolfson 


Kionka & Kionka C. P. Kionka 
Rhodes Imp. Co., Chas. M. Swatzel 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
Brown, Forman Co. 
Elite Garment Co. 
Lewis, John C., Co. 
Mayfield Woolen Mills. 
Shymanski & Sons. 
Stark Paper Co. 
Weikel, F., Chair Co. 

Mempuis, TENN. 
Armour Packing Co E. Asbury, Jr. 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Co Prescott Kean 
ETRE OTT POET ee Te Milton $. Binswanger 
Busch-Grace Produce Co Dan K. Grace 
aes, Saas AR eee ab be eben mage aiede W. W. Black 
Carter, M. E., & Co T. C. Davy 
ee ae ok a ebanue wet c-o Day & Bailey Gro. Co. 
Se ie dw ig wk hd. 0 ope eR. t ea awe Eugene Clarke 
Coleman, Sol. 
Crump, E. H., Buggy and Harness Co E. H. Crump 
Ray airs tale base a kok een eo aend's smne Sig. Harpman 
IG Cs ac ia ds vin bs ship diee ne xOa9 Ke ere James T. Horne 
Jones, Homer K. 
EOE IOOL A OPES TN COPE EE EET EET ELE E TT Te >. L. Le 
| EOE P OO PCT TROT TT TEETER ET OES Cooper Turner 
Livermore Iron Store Jno. Q. Davidson 
 ciwie ie cere renee yoenned dees VANE Edw. I. Randle 
RN nw -kts-e wisn 09 60.0 e web bis 8 L. G. Luebberman 
Nelson, W. L., & Co W. L. Nelson 
Pease & Dwyer. 
I, ON IIo oc gibi o's wsin dion oe bins ys tends Jno. M. Ray 
ES EE POET ETE T TET TT Ce SEE Tee V. H. Hopkins 
Schwarzschild & Sulzberger W. C. Geiss 
OE OE PETE ET EET Ce ST J. F. Haid 
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Saw Brpanetecn Car 


Pecuriay Sees GE EUMNE CS oie hehe Ros Pethstcsseenves W. R. Cross 
Semmes, B. J., & Co. 

GN EN 6 oie a Su 0 56 ss nivin. «+9109 ey 042 ah eS E. N. Deitler 
Ge MEE caw aS.<sciet dude a'snccny cals oe M. E. Bickingham 
Williams, Evander & Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
Wisconsin Chair Co O. E. Moeser 


Butler Bros Fred. Bolles 


Newark, N. J. 
oclenien Ws 3. OR MO in US ace ce esas J. B. Aschenbach 
Sih ME MINES a Sibi n eae Ves Oe ORM ETERS ake ea ae C, E. Cross 
UM aid nig. sccne wibeiied aig a wasse ears Sede J. Stewart Corey 
Hartdegen, C., & Co Frank Adelman 
Menagh Dental Stipply Co Geo. H. Menagh 
Merkel, John G., Co Joseph Winkelhoffer 
Newark Call Ptg. & Pub. Co Louis Hannoch 


New York, N. Y. 

Ascher, Simon & Co Geo. A. Harris 
PC Sg cine ds oak odd Seale deeds pe Rew aR OR M. B. Barkley 
Broadway Trust Co Frederick G. Lee, V. P. 
Butler-Ward Co Enos S. T. Richardson 
Carnegie Trust Co 

Double, Geo. E., Co 

Goldman, M., & Co 

International Nickel Co Jas. L. Ashley, Treas. 
Mechanics National Bank....................00/ A. A. Knowles, V. P. 
Phenix National Bank B. L. Haskins 
a os ease abapacbeadaed Albert G. Stark 
Shields, J. S., & Co F. T. Manning 
Simpson-Crawford Co W. G. Schmus 
Stuyvesant Grain Co 


Postal Typewriter Co NV. F. Penney 
Newell, Edgar A. Co., C. A. Merriman 


Baker-Vawter Co Oscar L. Gagg 
Bodek, W., Co Joseph J. Rabinovitch 
ee. 5. MANO ss kth widnician ds Hwicde Hie ib bees J. K. Mallery 
Hamilton, John, & Sons 
Lockhart-MacBean Co., The John P. MacBean 
Manufacturers Supplies Co C. W. Odell 
Saunders, W. B., Co W. D. Watson 
PitTTsBurG, Pa. 

Franklin Saving & Trust Co 
Heeren Bros. & Co 
Pennsylvania Calendar Co 
Republic Iron & Steel Co 

PLAINVILLE, CONN. 
Trumbull Elec. Mfg. Co., The C. W. Jones 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Patrick-Young Co., F. E Chas. H. Talbott, Jr. 





SAN FRANCcIscO, CAL. 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co Frank M. Ewer 
Lane & Connelly Thomas B. Slevin 
Mauzy & Reid Shoe Co Robt. E. Reid 


Chatham Bank F.._W. Clark, Cashier 
Frank & Co Edwin Frank 
Germania Bank John M. Hogan, Cashier 
Merchants’ National Bank W. M. Davant, Cashier 
National Bank of Savannah................. J. D. Bloodworth,: Cashier 
Savannah Trust Co W. V. Davis 
Thomas & Folger Mr. Folger 


Hyland Mfg. Co . A. Ostlund 
Mitchem Bros. & Co --H. C. Mitchem 
Rasher-Kingman-Herrin Co C. E. Kingman 


Buckeye Paint & Varnish Co., P. F. Whalen 

Defiance Tick Mitten Co., The P. C. Tiedeman 

Libbey Glass Co., The ’, F. Donavan 

Toledo Chandelier Mfg. Co., The H. G. Boyers 
YouNGSTOWN, OHIO. 

Armstrong Grocery Co., 

Chandler, W. D 

a oe iw wc J. Howard Edwards 

Fitch, John H., Coffee Co., The 

Fordyce-Osborne Co., The 

General Audit Co., : 

Lytle, Morrow & Wentz 

McDonnell, J. W 

Ohio & Penn Paper Co., The 

Ritchey, F. A 

Stocker, Lewis 

Wilcox Bros C. L. Wilcox 

Williams, Homer S., Co., The . P. Prindle 

Youngstown Consol. Gas & El. Co., The S. C. Rogers 

Youngstown Savings & Banking Co., The H. W. Grant 


Secretary Peter of the Dallas Association has been doing some 
missionary work in the interests of the National Association during 
July. Mr. Peter’s efforts have resulted in the addition of a number 
of individual members and the organization of a local association at 
El Paso, Texas. The El Paso Association of Credit Men starts with 
a charter membership of nearly fifty. 

Assistant Secretary Stockwell is at the home office for a few weeks 
preparing for the fall campaign. 

During the last few months the National office has received from 
members the names of a large number of concerns who are eligible 
for membership in the association. Correspondence has been opened 
with the parties so reported, and the results so far have been very 
encouraging. Members can contribute materially to the future 
growth of the organization by sending to the National office the 
names of their business friends and connections who are not now 
members of the association. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the new membership list. Mem- 
bers are requested to report to the National office any inaccuracies 
appearing in the address under which the BULLETIN reaches them. 
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Notes. 


When the Bulletin is not received regularly by members, the 
fact should be reported promptly to the National office. 


George B. Pulfer, of the Ideal Concrete Machinery Company, South 
Bend, Ind., is taking a trip through Mexico. 


The legislature of Connecticut has passed an anti-bucket shop 
act, which has received the Governor’s approval. 


The Governor of Michigan has given his approval to the anti- 
bucket shop bill passed by the legislature of that State. 


J. R. Cooke, cashier of the Third National Bank, has been re- 
elected treasurer of the St. Louis Credit Men’s Association. 


Ex-President Fessenden has been elected a director of the Chat- 
ham National Bank of New York City. 


The office of the Birmingham Credit Men’s Association was 
burned out recently for the second time. Records of great value were 
destroyed. 


Lee A. Whitlock has taken charge of the credit department of 
M. S. Block, Son & Co., in place of S. M. Block, deceased. 


Frank R. Hamburger, of Hamburger & Silberman, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, was in New York during July. Mr. Hamburger favored the 
National office with a call. 


James V. Rush, formerly credit manager for Mackey-Nisbet Co., 
Evansville, Ind., is now president of the Mercantile National Bank of 
Evansville. 


The Milwaukee Association of Credit Men has leaped an an- 
nouncement of the amannet: of S. Fred Wetzler as manager of 
its adjustment bureau. 


Mrs. Louisa E. Stockwell, mother of Assistant Secretary Stock- 
well, died at her home, Yankton, S. D., on July 12, 1907, at the age 
of 78. 

A. M. Forline has taken charge of the credit deck of the Mermod, 
Jaccard & King Jewelry Co., of St. Louis. Mr. Kinsella, whom he 
succeeds, has gone to New York. 


“Credits,” devoted to the interests of the Grand Rapids Credit 
Men’s Association, made its first appearance in June. It is neatly 
gotten up in leaflet form. 


President R. H. White, of the Credit Men’s Association of At- 
lanta, was in the National office a few days ago. Mr. White expected 
to visit the exposition at Jamestown on his way home. 


Because William Nusbaum scheduled his mother as a creditor for 


$2,400 and the examination disclosed that her claim had been paid, 
a discharge in bankruptcy has been refused him. 


At the annual meeting of the Portland Association of Credit 
Men, E. B. Rutherford, of M. Seller & Co., was elected President. 
Secretary E. M. Underwood was re-elected. 


B. B. Taylor, of Macon, Ga., has resigned his position with 
Johnson, King & Co., of that city, and after August 1 will be con- 
nected with F. W. King & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Secretary Bird, of Boston, paid the National office a visit when in 
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New York recently. Mr. Bird reports business conditions in New 
England as in excellent shape. 


Alfred H. Burt has been elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees of the recently organized American Sav- 


ings Bank, of Buffalo. Referee Wm. H. Hotchkiss is Chairman of the 
Committee. 


President Gettys spent several days in New York City during the 
early part of August. Mr. Gettys was able to transact a large amount of 
personal and association business, besides a visit to Barnegat Bay, for 
the purpose of showing his piscatorial skill. 


Owen Shepherd, Assistant-Treasurer of the International Paper Co., 
has been placed in charge of the departments of auditing and accounting 
of that company. Mr. Shepherd is a member of the National and also 
the New York Credit Men’s Association. 


Governor Stokes of New Jersey has given his approval to the Sales 
in Bulk bill, which passed the legislature of that State during its last 
session. The law went into effect June 11, 1907. The full text of the 
law is printed in this number of the BULLETIN. 


Governor Hughes of New York State has appointed Wm. H. Hotch- 
kiss, of Buffalo, as a commissioner for the promotion of uniformity of 


legislation in the United States. Mr. Hotchkiss is a well-known referee 
in bankruptcy. 


B. E. Borges, who has been connected with the Sherwin-Williams 
Co., at Chicago, for fifteen years, has resigned his position and is open 
for an engagement. Mr. Borges has had an extended experience in the 
field of credits, and has a wide circle of friends in the Association. 


M. H. Lauchheimer & Sons, of Baltimore, are retiring from business. 
David H. Lauchheimer, who has been a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men since its organization, writes that he intends soon to 
re-enter the commercial world and hopes again to be identified with the 
organization. 


J. H. Conrades, Jr., the new president of the St. Louis Credit Men’s 
Association, is one of the most popular of the young business men of that 
city, and upon being inducted into office made a happy speech character- 
istic of the man. Mr. Conrades is very fond of good music, of hunting 
and other good things in this world. 


“The Legislature of Texas, at its last session,” says the Dry Goods 
Reporter, “passed a law regulating the size of bed sheets. Hereafter, all 


-bed sheets used in Texas hotels must be nine feet or more in length.” 


That’s all right, the cotton crop is increasing yearly in the Lone Star 
State. 


Assistant Secretary H. A. C. Mathew, of Denver, was taken ill 
while attending the convention in June. Mr. Mathew’s condition 
became so serious as to make an operation necessary. His friends 
will be glad to learn that his health is improving and that he expects 
to be back at the old stand before many days. 


Arthur Lorraine Hooper, of Colfax, Wash., a student at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, was awarded the prize for the best thesis pre- 
sented at the commencement exercises of the University held last 
June. The subject of Mr. Hooper’s treatise was “Laws Regulating 
the Sale of Stocks of Goods in Bulk.” 
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At the meeting of the Iowa State Banking Association President 
J. J. Large, in his annual address, said that the bankruptcy law, al- 
though excellent in theory, is conducive to fraud in its operation, and he 
strongly advised bankers to use their influence toward its repeal. 


The trustee of a bankrupt in New York city has made a demand 
upon a prominent business house for the return of $25,000 in cash and 
$39,000 worth of merchandise. It was claimed that the cash was received 
on a pretended account of indebtedness and that the merchandise was re- 


moved from the bankrupt’s store. The demand is preliminary to a suit 
for recovery. 


The members of the Rochester Credit Men’s Association held an 
outing on August 14. Special cars were taken to Glen Haven, where 
launches were in waiting to convey the party to the Newport House. 
During the afternoon a series of sports were arranged and an attractive 
musical program rendered, after which all enjoyed a shore dinner. 


It is claimed that 500,000 retail merchants of the West have joined 
hands to attack the catalogue houses of Chicago and other cities. The 
organized attack is to be made by the Home Trade League of America, 
which has existed for some time in Chicago, largely as a publicity 
bureau. Friends of the league claim that catalogue houses have been 
“making commercial graveyards of once prosperous towns.” 


An invitation has been received at the National office to have dele- 
gates present at a meeting of the Committee on Commercial Law of 
the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws to be held at Portland, Me., on 
Wednesday, August 21, 1907, for a consideration of the second draft of 
an Act to make Uniform the Law of Bills of Lading. Members of the 
Association at Portland, Me., will be asked to represent the Association. 


A bill to stop fraud in advertising has been prepared by the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America. Arrangements for its introduc- 
tion into Congress at its next session, and also into the legislatures of the 
various states have been made. A section of the bill covers advertisements 
of damaged goods sales, of fire sales, bankrupt sales, and the like. Wm. 
M. Aubuchon, of St. Louis, is President of the Associated’ Advertising 
Clubs of America. 

The Journal of Commerce, in a recent issue, says: “It is the belief 
of merchants in the drygoods trade that credits are exceptionally 
sound. An investigation made within a few days has disclosed that fewer 
losses were sustained in the past six months by commission houses 
and jobbers than ever before, and it is now well established in the primary 
trade that fewer obligations are overdue in the large houses than at any 
time in recent history.” 

Matthew F. Donohue, a New York City plumber, has had his ap- 
plication for a discharge in bankruptcy denied. It appears that within 
four month of bankruptcy, Donohue transfered several thousands of 
dollars’ worth of accounts to friends, acquaintances, his manager and his 
aunt. Following the transfer of his accounts, Donohue engaged in a 
political campaign in which it is claimed he expended $15,000. At that 
time an action was pending against Donohue on a bill for supplies, to an 
amount exceeding $6,000. Donohue’s creditors claim that he had con- 
cealed his assets, a contention which he was unable to overcome. 

Amarillo, Texas, once known as “The Lone Court House on 
the Prairie,” has developed into a pushing city of 10,000 inhabitants, 
with all modern conveniences. Secretary W. P. Peter of the Dallas 
Association sends in the names of one banker and five jobbers from 
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the Panhandle Capital to be enrolled as members and says, “It will not 
be many years before this city has an active local association; its 
territory covers an area on the Llano Escatado that is larger than five 
New England States. It is only a few years since this productive 
region was called a desert, and farm lands now run as high as $40 
per acre.” 


A member of the association wishes to obtain the present ad- 
dresses of the following parties, formerly located at the places set 
opposite their names: Ewell Peace, Tahlequah, I. T.; J. Rudman, 
East St. Louis, Ill.; M. L. Clements, Peck, I. T.; J. M. Goldstone, 
Pittsburg, Kansas; Mrs. J. Halbert, Chico, Cal.; Engel & Green, 
Littleton, Ala.; L. Berlin, Marion, Ky.; Engel & Kronenberg, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Fushan & Adelman, Pittsburg, Pa. 


The annual convention of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Baltimore in July. Many important trade matters 
were discussed, and after a spirited contest John A. Van Hoose, of 
Birmingham, Ala., was re-elected president. A resolution was adopted 
expressing opposition to the present National Bankrupt law, and 
requesting all southern Senators and Congressmen to assist in the 
enactment of a new law. A feature of the convention was an address 
by F. W. Hannahs, president of the New York State Association. Mr. 
Hannahs urged the members to give more time to a study of their 
business, particularly as to costs, and made a strong plea for loyalty 
to the organization, both local and national. 


The Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association has issued to its mem- 
bers a report containing a synopsis of the committee reports presented 
at the last convention. The following comment is made: “The con- 
vention was by far the largest and most satisfactory ever held. It 
would be impossible to do justice to the great amount of work accom- 
plished without extending this report into a very lengthy one. An 
effort will be made to condense the same, giving an outline of the 
most important matters brought to the attention of the delegates. 
Work of the greatest importance was accomplished. We recommend 
to our members that they take upon themselves the responsibility of 
getting additional members.” ‘The report is signed by the delegates 
who represented the Association at the convention. 


The efforts of Henri Wolf to obtain a discharge in bankruptcy 
have met with defeat. Wolf destroyed his books, not, as he claims, 
for the purpose of concealing his condition from his creditors, but for 
the purpose of preventing the District Attorney from using them as 
evidence in a criminal prosecution. Judge Holt of the United States 
District Court commented on the case in these words: “It would be 
a dangerous precedent to establish in the bankrupt law, if a man 
who wilfully destroyed his books with intent thereby to conceal evi- 
dence of a crime and defeat a criminal prosecution could thereby 
defeat objections to his discharge. Such an act is a wilful destruction 
of evidence which the bankrupt act contemplates should be preserved 
for the benefit of creditors.” 


M. E. Bannin, R. E. Neuse and Secretary Alexander of the New 
York Credit Men’s Association and Secretary-Treasurer Meek ap- 
peared before Governor Hughes at a hearing given by him on July 
25th. Governor Hughes at the time had under consideration the Davis 
bill for the regulation of “bulk sales,” upon which the legislature had 
favorably acted. Governor Hughes inquired closely into the cause 
and effect of the proposed law and gave assurances that he would give 
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the bill his careful consideration. On the following day the Governor 
signed the bill and the law went into effect immediately. The new 
act, the full text of which appears upon another page in Tue But- 
LETIN, contains a clause repealing the “bulk laws” enacted in 1902 
and 1904. 


M. E. Bannin, manager of the credit department and member of the 
firm of Converse, Stanton & Co., 83 Worth Street, has accepted the 
post of membership on the Indian Commission offered to him by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Mr. Bannin fills a vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Dr. Maurice F. Egan, whom President Roosevelt has made Minister 
to Denmark. Mr. Bannin, who is a personal friend of the President, 
lives at 55 Montgomery Place, Brooklyn. He was born in Glens Falls 
in 1855. He has been associated with Converse, Stanton & Co. for 
many years, is a trustee of the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank and 
prominently identified with the New York Credit Men’s Association, 
of which body he was at one time president. 


The first annual convention of the National Association of Whole- 
sale Grocers was held in the Auditorium, Chicago, Ill., June 26-27-28. 
The meeting was largely attended and the proceedings were important. 
Franklin MacVeagh, a leading grocer of the Chicago trade, welcomed 
the visitors. Mr. MacVeagh spoke of the reforms in business customs 
which the members of the association could bring about through codper- 
ation. President Judson in his annual address urged his hearers to 
keep pace with the tide of progress by being watchful of the public 
needs. He also urged harmony on the part of the members in the 
direction of betterment of business conditions and declared that the 
jobber of groceries is indispensable. Many important matters were dis- 
cussed by prominent members and a resolution was adopted recommend- 
ing that an organizer be secured for the purpose of making a special 
effort to enlarge the ‘membership of the association. Wm. Judson, of the 
Judson Grocery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was unanimously reélected 
president. The visitors were tendered a magnificent banquet upon the 
close of the convention. 


The Dry Goods Economist warns its readers against alleged freight 
revising bureaus, one of which it is claimed has been operating in Rich- 
mond, Va. According to a Richmond newspaper, the United States Grand 
Jury indicted the manager of the alleged bureau, charging him with a 
scheme to defraud. Subscriptions to the bureau were taken at the rate 
of $15, payable in advance. It is said that the only thing subscribers have 
received is a piece of paper, 15 in. x 10 in., bearing a gold seal. On the 
paper a lot of promises are made, one of which is: “The Bureau agrees 
that at the expiration of six months from the date of the contract, if its 
coliections for the said subscriber have amounted to a sum less than $50, 
it will on that date return in cash to the said subscriber the $15 which he 
has paid.” According to the latest accounts, when the alleged freight re- 
vising bureau was asked for money there was “nothing doing.” The 
promoters have evidently made a profitable turn, for there is reason 
to believe that sevveral thousand subscriptions were written. The 
indicted manager pulled up stakes before the Grand Jury acted, his pres- 
ent whereabouts being unknown, but he is probably enjoying the cool 
hreezes at some popular summer resort. 


On the evening of July 1st Mr. Thomas P. Robbins entertained the 
Cleveland delegation at his home on the Heights. After dinner the dele- 
gates seized the opportunity of expressing their confidence in and 
admiration for Mr. Robbins by presenting him with a handsome sterling 
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silver loving-cup, on which were engraved appropriate sentiments. The 
evening was very enjoyably spent in discussing the past history of the 
Association and by each man telling “How I Earned My First Dollar.” 


The Board of Directors of the Cleveland Association met on July 2d. 
President New appointed a special committee, consisting of the Fraud- 
ulent Failure Committee, the chairmen of each of the other four stand- 
ing committees and of the Adjustment Bureau Committee, to formulate 
plans in connection with the establishment of the Prosecution Fund; 
the committee to report, upon call, to the Board of Directors, probably 
early in the Fall. It was also decided to make preparation now for a 
campaign of new members in the Fall, as it is felt that there are still 


a number of representative business concerns who should be interested 
in the work. 


W. S. Campbell, Secretary of the Detroit Credit Men’s Association, 
who was formerly with the Credit Clearing House, is now with the 
Wholesalers’ Association of Detroit as its Secretary. That association 
was recently formed to increase the attractiveness of Detroit as a market. 
Mr. Campbell’s address is 94 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


At the annual meeting of the Des Moines Credit Men’s Association 
held July 9th the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, L. L. French, of New York Wall Paper and Stationery Co. ; 
Vice-President, J. M. Callander, of Tone Bros.; Secretary-Treasurer, D. 
M. Douglass, of Bentley & Olmsted Co. 


The week ending July 20th was appointed as “Field Week” by the 
membership committee of the Louisville Credit Men’s Association. Under 
the direction of J. H. Scales, president. of the association, and C. P. 
Dawson, chairman of the membership committee, a campaign was begun 
in which every member was urged to take part to the extent of bringing 
one recruit into the membership. The last report reaching the National 
office showed that this renewal of enthusiasm has been highly effective. 


Members of the National Association of Credit Men are warned 
against entering into contracts with concerns soliciting bad and 
doubtful accounts for collection without first communicating with 
the Secretary of the Association or the Secretary of any affiliated 
branch. Under no circumstances should members pay fees in ad- 
vance for services to b2 rendered in connection with the collection of 
such accounts. 


CS cornet Se 
Obituaries. 


Charles A. Tyrell. 


Charles A. Tyrell, credit man for J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons and 
representing that firm in the New York Credit Men’s Association, died 
July 10, after a long illness, in Monticello, N. Y. Besides his active 
connection with the above, Mr. Tyrell was a member of the Hancock 
Council, Royal Arcanum, and had recently been elected district deputy 


grand regent.. He is survived by a widow. Mr. Tyrell was highly 
thought of in New York credit circles. 


Henry Williams. 
Another active worker of long standing in the Credit Associa- 
tion passed away recently, Henry Williams, of the Williams Brothers 


Company, Detroit, Michigan, who represented his house in the local 


association at Detroit. His death took place May 4th after a long and 
painful illness. 
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Eugene Rucker. 

Eugene Rucker, a prominent member of the Seattle Credit Men’s 
Association, and one who was connected with that Association at the time 
of its organization, died suddenly at Sacramento, Cal., May 24th. 

Mr. Rucker was born in Pleasant Grove, Minnesota, in 1862, and 
spent most of his life, prior to 1901, when he went to Seattle, in his native 
State where, shortly after completing his education, he established a nor- 
mal college of which he became president. 

On going to Seattle, Mr. Rucker associated himself with the Ameri- 
can Credit Indemnity Company as its representative in Oregon, Washing- 





EUGENE RUCKER. 


ton, Idaho and Montana, and at the time of his death was superintendent 
for his company of the Pacific Coast region. He thus became widely 
known over a large field to bankers, manufacturers and jobbers, with 
whom his business brought him into close touch. 

Mr. Rucker is survived by a wife and five children. 

Had he lived, he was to have been one of the delegates from Seattle 
to the Annual Convention of the National Association of Credit Men in 
June. A committee of the local association has drawn suitable resolu- 
tions expressive of their feelings of loss in Mr. Rucker’s death. 
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THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF A CREDIT MAN. 


An Appress DELIVERED BY R. D. WARREN, OF BENEDICT, WARREN AND 
Davison ComMpPANy, MEMPHIs, TENN., BEFORE THE SOUTHERN 
HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Money is queer stuff. The opposites meet in it so strikingly. It 
may be the most cruel, exacting tyrant or the most faithful, intelligent 
servant. 

Whether the goods in our shelves are turned into the money tyrant 
or money servant depends largely upon the man we have at the head of 
our credit department, and upon this man depends largely the success 
of our entire business. He must be a man of strength or power—power 
to systematize—strength to revolutionize, if need be, our entire credit 
department. 

The first essential of an up-to-date Systematized Credit Department 
would be a complete set of filing cases for all credit information. These 
will naturally take the form of the envelope or card filing system. To 
the credit man a complete set of files with accompanying information 
is just as essential as books to the lawyer or tools to the mechanic. 

In these files are kept a record of each customer, including all in- 
formation gained from the mercantile agencies and other sources of 
information. Upon this knowledge you will see that the credit man must 
usually form his opinion and give credit, not on his own actual knowledge, 
but upon information given by others, whereas the banker or money 
lender, especially in our smaller cities, bases his line of credit on collater- 
al offered of known worth, or upon the actual and known worth of the 
creditor. Of course, we know our larger banking institutions doing busi- 
ness over large extended-territory have their regular, equipped credit 
departments, whose heads stand in the same relation to the banks’ man- 
agement as our credit man does to our business. But more often than 
otherwise, the credit man must form his estimate of the man, firm and 
company from these records, hence he must have power to estimate a 
risk at long range. 

While financial ability should be amply weighed, capacity, character 
and the moral risk are large factors in the final decision. More than ninety 
per cent. of the world’s business is done upon credit or upon faith, and I 
doubt if there has ever been an age of the world when so much weight 
was given by our banks and credit departments to the moral risk of the 
. creditor. This is as it should be and I am glad it is a fact that no one 
will deny who is fully in touch with what we will call the great faith 
system of our commercial life. This moral risk being rightly given such 
weight, our ideal needs to have his share of this moral fibre in himself 
or he will fail to recognize it when he comes in touch with it in his 
creditor. Now, I do not want to be misunderstood here. I do not pre- 
tend to argue the world commercially is growing so much better in the 
moral fibre that goes to make up the rank and file of those 
following commercial pursuits. The records of our bankrupt courts 
are too strong arguments on the other side. But I do main- 
tain that like as in the mental and spiritual world the Lord is calling 
the few out to special work, so, the complex conditions surrounding our 
commercial life is calling into play in the individual the strongest and 
best moral elements of which the human race is capable. Hence, our 
credit man should have power to read human nature ard the ability to 
“size up a man;” power to weigh all information at hand and be able 
to say if his would-be creditor has capacity. Does he possess the ele- 
ments or requisites to make a winner, or the ability to do business at a 
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profit? I believe I state a fact when I say we lose by far more money 
through the incompetency of our debtors than from any other cause. 
We frequently hear the remark about some professional man—that he 
ought to be plowing—and ’tis true, ’tis pity, but my friends, all these 
misfits have not sought to get into public life, and in our section by far the 
most of them have gone into the mercantile business, thereby adding 
large burdens to the duties of our credit ntan and tax to our business. 
Incompetency and dishonesty are not synonymous terms by any means, 
but they end at about the same point, viz.: with loss of someone’s 
money—hence, if possible, the credit man will always seek an interview 
with his would-be customer, have a frank, confidential talk with him, 
listening all the time to know if he rings true. Notwithstanding the ap- 
parent truth of the statement that the thief’s ability to look you in the 
eye while he makes plausible statements, is part of his stock in trade, still 
the observing credit man is able to divide the line between sincerity and 
dissembling and by his own open manner do much to win the confidence 
of the honest man and disarm the dissembler. 

Having once given a line of credit, we should not alone live up 
to the limit of this agreement, we should just as definitely require the 
debtor honestly and justly to keep his share of the contract. 

The hand of the customer is sometimes stricken with a kind of 
palsy, and he is unable to extract the money due from his pocket. But 
a frank, firm talk from our genial model soon overcomes the palsy, and 
out comes the hand with the potent yellow gold. 

Who can understand the radiation of personal power over long 
range customers with nothing to transmit it but cold black type? Yet 
some men radiate such power as to bring the crisp, yellow-back bills 
out of the barren places and to overcome the pen paralysis which pre- 
vents the signing of the name to our overdue checks. 

In other words, one of the most essential characteristics of the 
credit man is his power as a collector. Other things being equal, the 
best collector is the best credit man. This means for the credit man an 
indomitable amount of energy and power to work. The success of the 
credit department requires of its head as many hours of downright 
hard work as any department. The prompt notice from this department 
to all debtors of the maturity of all accounts and bills receivable and 
definite and continued renewal of these notices until the indebtedness 
is settled, is in its results the “sine qua non” of the credit department. 

But while energy, indomitable will and physical strength will over- 
come obstacles, and men thus dominated have become giants of com- 
mercialism, the credit man needs more. He must have adroitness in 
adapting word or action to the circumstances—in other words that rare, 
subtle characteristic called tact. 

Tact and courtesy should always mask him. It is easy enough to 
be courteous to the capitalist or any other successful man but to refuse 
to give or extend a line of credit, and to do it in such a way as to retain 
the good will of the man, that is tact. A business house once issued a 
card bearing this inscription, ““Be decent to the under dog, he may be on 
top to-morrow.” The tactful man will be decent to the under dog, but 
in such a way as to help him, if possible, to be on top to-morrow. 

Somé one has said that “keep the customer” is the one command 
which embraces the whole business decalogue. Where customers num- 
ber thousands it is very easy for the hundredth buyer to drop out and not 
be missed unless his account is a large one. Every customer cut adrift 
by a grievance unadjusted becomes a charge on the future business—a 
negative advertising. 
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Here the strength of the credit man is shown. He should have the 
power of adapting himself to the viewpoint and personalities of the pur- 
chasers, and by judicious adjustment of even the small grievances, if 
possible, prevent the floating adrift of the customer, which means a loss 
of potential profit and the advertising his good-will represents. Much 
of this work of the credit man must of necessity be done by his as- 
sistants, but his personality and foresight must be behind it and his finger 
all the time on the button. Thus you see the credit man ought not to 
be the mean man of the institution, although he is sometimes classified 
as such. 

He must believe in every creditor of the firm just as far as his line 
of credit based on his assets and moral risk entitles him. It is a great 
tax on him physically, mentally and morally, to meet cheerfully the de- 
mands on him. Surely we do not want a weakling at the head of our 
credit department? But where shall we find this all-round man? This 
man of “parts” as-the Scotch would say. Get the strongest man pos- 
sible for the head of this department, but do not be discouraged if he 
does not have. all the essentials of the successful credit man. He may 
need a little toning up here and a little toning down there, he may fall 
short of the ideal, but if he shows the leading characteristics, train him 
up until he approaches the ideal. 

You will find much assistance in this by his connection with the 
Credit Men’s Association. He should be encouraged on this line, and 
as often as expedient have him attend the National and other Credit 
Men’s Association meetings. Here he will meet the brightest minds in 
this line in the business world, hear the discussions of the best manner 
of conducting his department and the finest theories may later material- 
ize into successful practices under his judicious use. The change, the 
rest and the enthusiasm: gained will do much toward developing the 
essential characteristics. 

Now, we have spoken of a few of the essential characteristics of a 
credit man and we truly see he must be one with eyes that see, ears that 
hear and a mind to execute, but let’s stop a bit before I finish—this credit 
man needs to get his department and himself rightly adjusted to the 
business as a whole. ; 

The credit department is of great importance and if its head is the 
man of “parts” that he needs to be, he will recognize his place in the 
great machinery of the business and get properly adjusted not only to 
the various departments, but to the business as a whole. 

He will have a sympathetic understanding with the management 
as to the conditions and operations of his regular routine work and also 
bring for consultation trying cases or unusual conditions remembering 
that in the “multitude of council there is wisdom.” 

The wheels of a clock move some forward, some backward, some 
slowly, some rapidly, but all codperate to accomplish one result, namely, 
the telling of time. 

So the various departments of a well organized business while not 
working in the same way, tend to some end, and our credit department 
works in conjunction with the other departments to accomplish the final 


goal, namely, the highest good of the business and the ultimate success 
of all. 


An Association of Credit Men Formed at El Paso, Texas. 


W. P. Peter, Secretary of the Dallas Association of Credit Men, 
who has been performing special service in the Southwest for the 
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National Association, organized in July the El Paso Association of 
Credit Men. He won the interest and codperation of the most pro- 
gressive business houses in El Paso in the objects of the association, 
securing a charter membership of 46 jobbers, manufacturers and 
bankers. ‘The call for the meeting of organization was signed by 
the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, who urged that the heads 
of concerns bring to the meeting the members of their credit depart- 
ments. The call was responded to by a large and enthusiastic 
gathering. 

The meeting organized with the election of the following officers: 
James A. Dick as President, D. M. Payne as Vice-President and 
Winchester Cooley as Treasurer. Besides the officers, who act as 
directors ex-officio, five members of the Board of Directors were then 
elected to represent as nearly as possible the various branches of trade 
which make up the association. 

The following committees will be appointed forthwith: Member- 
ship, Legislative, Credit Codperation, Information and Adjustment 
Bureau. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Peter for the excellent results obtained 
in El Paso. The formation of a branch there gives the association 
61 affiliated branches and strengthens materially the power of the 
association in one of the most rapidly developing regions of the country. 


MONEY, BANKING AND CREDIT. 
AN Historica SKETCH. 


An AppreEss DELIVERED BY COLONEL J. J. SULLIVAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CENTRAL NaTIONAL BANK, CLEVELAND, OHIO, BEFORE THE 
CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN, APRIL II, 1907. 

It is, indeed, a source of great pleasure to me to have this opportunity 
of meeting the members of the Cleveland Association of Credit Men. I 
recall with special pride our meeting eight years ago, when a few of us 
met for the purpose of organization. I also well remember the great 
compliment paid to me at that time, when, through your partiality, I was 
elected your first President. From the insignificant beginning made at 
that meeting—with poorly-defined ideas of procedure—you have grown to 
be a powerful organization, exercising an influence in the commercial and 
industrial world surpassing the expectations of the most ardent advocate 
of the Association. 

You have advanced step by step, inaugurating one reform after 
another, until you have reduced almost to a science the adjustment of the 
affairs of insolvent business houses. Your Adjustment Bureau is so intel- 
ligently and wisely conducted as the result of your large and varied experi- 
ence, that it commends itself to business men everywhere. 

This is essentially an industrial and a commercial age, and in no 
country of the world is industry more universal or more varied than it is 
in the United States ; and, as your efforts and achievements in business are 
measured by the money in which you are paid, I shall endeavor to pre- 
sent for your consideration a few thoughts upon the origin, history and 
function of this medium of exchange or standard of value. 

Before money as a measure of exchange was employed, trade was 
carried on by exchanging direct one commodity for another. ,This sys- 
tem carried with it great inconvenience and useless labor; and to avoid 
that, commodities were sought and interposed, which, on account of the 
universal demand for them, were accepted by a person in exchange for 
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any commodity he possessed and was willing to part with, knowing that 
he, in turn, could again, in like manner, exchange them for any commodity 
he might need. 

It is related that not many years ago, a celebrated French singer made 
a professional tour around the world, and gave a concert at the Society 
Islands. In exchange for her sweet songs she was te receive a third of 
the receipts. When counted, her share was found to consist of three pigs, 
twenty-three turkeys, forty-four chickens, five thousand cocoanuts, besides 
large quantities of bananas, lemons and oranges. -As the islands con- 
tained no commodities for which the songstress could exchange these 
commodities of the animal and vegetable kingdom and they could not be 
readily transferred to Paris, she suffered an embarrassment of riches. 

The idea which found expression in money was begotten of the need 
of having a medium of exchange—something that would be generally 
valued alike by everybody; and the use of which would facilitate barter, 
because barter was the only method of exchange known to trade, or even 
practicable before money came into general use. Naturally, the best sub- 
stance for this would be the one in general use, and easily divisible without 
loss of value, and also of rare occurrence as a natural product; hence salt, 
an article of universal consumption ; iron, the material of weapons ; copper, 
silver and gold came into use. In trading, each had a value, and all were 
capable of subdivision by weight; hence they would naturally be resorted 
to in order to facilitate or promote other transactions by “evening up,” or 
making up the difference between the values of the commodities entering 
into the trade. 

The inventive faculty of the race contrived the use of money in trade, 
just as it contrived the use of wheels in transportation. Both contrivances 
have been developed from rude beginnings into the perfect servants of 
specialized industry that they are to-day. 

The development of money seems to have proceeded slowly at first, 
under no impulse but that of urgent need, and according to no method but 
those which arose out of the demands of trade. For centuries different 
forms of money prevailed in different parts of the world, and it is only in 
comparatively modern times that these forms have been improved as the 
result of observation and experience; and that all races and nations have 
come into harmony as to the substance and form of their money. ° 

What history tells us about the beginning and growth of money is 
both meagre and vague; but such as it is, it goes to show that the use of 
money is an unfailing sign of the presence of some degree of civilization ; 
and that, as civilization has progressed money has become more definite 
in form, and each form more precise and constant in value. 

In the Book of Genesis, 23d chapter, 16th verse, we are told that 
Abraham paid for a burying ground in money “current with the mer- 
chant.” As in Abraham’s time, money, to serve as a valid payment, must 
be “current with the merchant,” so also in our time, it must be such as will 
pass among the people, because now everybody buys and sells; hence we 
are all merchants in one sense, and “current money with the merchant” 
is equivalent to money that passes among the people. 

The primary functions of money, therefore, are: 

1st—To pass from one person to another in exchange for property 
or in recompense for labor or services. 

2nd—To measure the value of whatever is obtainable by purchase, 
hire, or other form of money payment. 

These two functions of money characterize it in every land, and have 
always characterized it. When Abraham offered to buy Ephron’s field, 
he proposed to “pay the full money it is worth” ; and when he took pos- 
session of his purchase, he paid in money “current with the merchant.” 
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During the eight and thirty centuries intervening between Abraham’s 
epoch and our own, money has come gradually more and more into use, 
as it has also become more and more fixed in form and definite in value; 
but in all that time its functions have been the same—namely: to transfer 
ownership of commodities and to measure values. 

Money being an invention of mankind, perfected as it is to-day by: 
experience and skill, its use in our time results from the universality of 
industry, and, in turn, modern industry depends for its daily and hourly 
life upon the uninterrupted circulation of money. Without it, trade could 
never have extended beyond the limits of barter; without trade, industry 
could never have become specialized, and that which has been called “Divi- 
sion of Labor” could never have taken place. 

One of the duties thus devolving upon modern government is that 
of selecting the material for money, prescribing its forms and fixing its 
value; and it is in this way, and under these conditions, that law is a 
basis for our money. 

During our Colonial days, and during the period between the history 
of the independence of the United States and the adoption of the present 
constitution, the people of the country were without any constituted 
authority “empowered to exercise this function,” and they suffered great 
and manifold evils in consequence. Under the influence of this experi- 
ence, the framers of the Constitution vested in Congress “the right to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins, and fix the stand- 
ard of weights and measures.” 

As money had its origin in the development of society from primitive 
conditions into civilization, and as at the present day its bases are to be 
found in industry, in law and in the confidence of the people, its essential 
requisite should be definiteness and stability of value. 

Our money consists of gold coins, gold certificates, silver coins, silver 
certificates, United States notes (Green- -backs), coin notes, and national 
bank notes. A given amount in any one of these different kinds of money 
is precisely equivalent to the same amount in every one of the other kinds, 
so far as concerns the power to buy, to hire, to pay debts, rent or taxes. 
While equal in force, however, these different currencies are very unlike 
in intrinsic value, which is the value of the material of which they con- 
sist, apart from the money character given to each by coinage or other- 
wise. 

Everybody recognizes money at sight; or if any one is in doubt about 
a particular kind of note, there is always a conclusive test at hand—will 
it pass? Will it buy things or hire persons or property, or pay debts? If 
it will do all of these things exactly as they are done by what is undoubt- 
edly money, then the coin or note in question is money. This is the final 
test, because from this there is no appeal. Anything that will pass cur- 
rent from hand to hand throughout a community, buying, hiring, and 
paying debts, is, to all intents and purposes, money, as it measures the 
value of all we sell and all we buy. 

When Ephron named for Abraham four hundred shekels of silver as 
the price of his land, he designated a weight of metal—not a number of 
coins. It was a great advance toward convenience when, many centuries 
after Abraham’s time, money was first coined in pieces of definite weight, 
and the scales of the money changer could be dispensed with. 

The intrinsic value of gold and silver, the metals now chiefly used as 
money the world over, is not a mysterious quality conferred upon these 
metals providentially under the divine economy, with a view of confining 
mankind to the use of either or both as money. Iron possesses intrinsic 
value just as definite and just as firmly established as the intrinsic value 
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of gold and silver. However, the common sense of the matter is that 
mankind has become satisfied, by experiments, that silver and gold. are 
the best metals to be used as money; hence their universal acceptance by 
the leading nations of the world. 

3ank notes came into use in Italy during the twelfth century, and 
their use afterward followed the development of trade in the several coun- 
tries of modern Europe. Like the use of bills of exchange, the circulation 
of bank notes rests entirely upon the credit enjoyed by issuing banks. 

The Bank of Venice, in the twelfth century, solicited deposits on sub- 
stantially the same general conditions that banks receive deposits today. 
It will not be gainsaid that, iti our age, finance is a potent factor in the 
affairs of the world, as it holds supreme sway over values; its émpire 
includes every man, woman and child on the face of the earth who is 
engaged in industry or mercantile pursuits, or who is remotely dependent 
upon those so engaged, because industry must be ever producing values, 
and it is ever dependent upon finance for effecting changes, by which alone 
its products are distributed, and its productive forces nourished. 

All history sustains us in the opinion that the business of money was 
known to the ancient Egyptians ; and, although we have no actual record 
of banks, it is safe to presume that they existed. 

The subject of banks and banking has been discussed for centuries, 
and the history of each has ben recounted by men whose ability for eluci- 
dating and convincing argument was such that what I might say to you on 
the subject would seem like a “thrice-told tale.” 

The banks in the fourth century B. C. had attained a high state of 
organization, and were frequented by all classes of commercial men, for 


at that early period of the world’s history, considerable trade was carried 
on. 


- It is generally conceded that banking was introduced into England 
during the Norman Conquest, by the Jews, who were brought into Eng- 
land by William the Conqueror. They introduced bills of exchange, and 


their industry and frugality caused them to accumulate vast sums of 
treasure, which they loaned at high rates of interest to the nobility and 
others, upon the security of their estates. 

One great source of profit of the early bankers was the purchase and 
exchanging of the various moneys then current—a foreign exchange busi- 
ness we would call it. 

The Bank of Venice became the recognized headquarters for this 
class of business, determining its weight and fineness, paying therefor 
ducats of standard value or issuing certificates, which, owing to their 
greater convenience, were usually held at a premium. The Bank of 
Venice continued in uninterrupted existence during all the changes inci- 
dent to a-period of six hundred years, and stands out in the history of 
banking as one of the most remarkable financial institutions of the world. 

I will not trespass upon your time longer by reciting ancient history 
and picking up and airing the fossil remains of the past. It is true, how- 
ever, that many centuries ago banks approached in their general scope the 
systems in vogue in our country to-day, in that they made loans on col- 
lateral security, paid interest on deposits, and dealt in foreign exchange. 
The organization of banks in the United States, and the rapid development 
of the business of banking from a crude state to its present intricate effi- 
ciency, seems well-nigh marvellous. Our national banking system, as well 
as our system of trust companies, stands out pre-eminently as affording 
greater facilities to the people in general, than the banking institutions 
of older countries; and is a shining example of that American ingenuity 
which creates that which the necessities of the country appear to require. 
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Prior to the passage of the national banking law, in 1863, a system of 
state banks of issue existed, which, in a general way, were unreliable, 
subjecting the note holder to uncertainty as to the value of the notes, and 
frequently resulting in absolute loss. The passage of the national bank 
law, however, brought order out of chaos, and established a system of 
banking national in its character, and provided a system of bank notes 
which was unknown in our country up to that time. 

It is a matter of history that the bankers of the country did not take 
kindly to it, and by many it was opposed and ridiculed. It was, however, 
a revolution in banking, and being national in character, it afforded relief 
from the peril of state banks. It gave to the country a uniform currency 
that circulated everywhere without question as to its safety. Since the 
passage of the law, out of eleven thousand banks organized, four hundred 
and ninety have failed ; but in no instance has the note holder lost a dollar. 

That the banks have been an important factor in the general industries 
of our country, and that they have contributed in a large measure toward 
our national life, no one, I am sure, will deny. Modern banking is the” 
result of a process of development, and the necessary outgrowth of organ- 
ized society. 

Our banking system enables the man who has savings, but who is not 
engaged in an occupation in which he can employ them, to transfer them 
to those who can employ them. I am quite sure that any person having 
investigated the process of organized operation and general management 
of the banks of our country, could not refrain from expressing admira- 
tion for the ingenuity and skill with which the details of the system have 
been worked out to meet the peculiar conditions and requirements of the 
wage-earners, and the trade and commerce of the world. 

The banks, by their functions and deposits, discount and exchange, 
mobolize capital and make it the efficient colleague of trade, commerce 
and industry. The*organizers and managers of the banks invest their 
money in the capital stock, and invite their friends and neighbors to de- 
posit their accumulations with them, paying them for the use of same; also 
agreeing to return same on demand. This money is loaned to the manu- 
facturer, to the merchant, and the owners of our rolling mills, and coal 
and iron ore mines, railroads and other industrial corporations. By this 
means the great industries and commercial enterprises of our country 
are operated ; labor is employed and wages are paid, by which more than 
one-half of our population is supported. 

An expert on financial affairs identified with a large Eastern banking 
house, said recently: 

“The kind of people who patronize savings banks, hold the financial 
and commercial destiny of the country in their hands; and the stimula- 
tion of thrift, is the key to the sociological situation. 

“The development of savings deposits and the association of the 
resources of savings banks with public enterprises, would not only keep 
socialism within bounds, but would also bridge the chasm between capital 
and labor.” 

The resources of the savings-banks of the State of New York at 
the close of last year reached nearly one and a half billions; and the 
resources of savings-banks in our own state aggregate more than two 
hundred millions. 

The function of the bank is to bring together the money and credits 
of the community, and by wise and prudent management, to build up the 
machinery whereby the transaction of business will be facilitated and 
the legitimate needs of commerce supplied. 

The bank feels every pulsation of quickened enterprise, and if well 
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conducted it will do what it can within conservative lines to encourage 
and foster every work and movement which tend to the development of 
the resources of the country. 

No important enterprise is inaugurated without first arranging for 
the money to carry it on. When the skies are clear, commerce may be 
able to steer forth boldly; but when a financial cyclone sweeps over the 
country, finance becomes a sort of breakwater behind which she may 
anchor her craft in safety. 

The banker furnishes the cash to build our school houses, our 
churches, our railroads, our steamships, and with which to fit our armies 
in time of war, and with which the thriving commerce of peace is car- 
ried to every habitable corner of the globe. 

I have found the question of money and banking most fruitful sub- 

jects for elaboration, and I have consumed so much of your time in 
discussing them, that I have concluded not to take up for discussion this 
.evening the third subject assigned to me—namely—Credit. 
I am sure if I should undertake to instruct you gentlemen as to how 
best to withhold and impart credit in its many and variable forms, I 
should fail most signally. At best, it is an intangible, indefinable some- 
thing. I know by experience, as you gentlemen well know, that you 
very often impart credit and withhold credit without being able to give 
a logical reason therefor. 

In conclusion I want to assure you that I am proud of this organi- 
zation, proud of the high order of intelligence which you have brought 
to its development; and I am proud of the high degree of success which 
you have achieved. 
















































































Don’t Get Scared. 


HIGH PEAK, KY. june, 24 1907 
MR, CLAIBORNE.TATE &COWAN. 
KNOX VLLE .TENN 
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CREDIT SPRINGS FROM CONFIDENCE, CONFIDENCE 
FROM CHARACTER. 


By R. E. Bett, WEATHERFORD, TEXAS. 


_The absolutely important point to be considered in passing on 
a credit risk is character. Of this a man as he ripens in experience 
becomes more and more firmly convinced. Capacity and capital steadily 
take a secondary position in the calculations of a risk. ° 

A dishonest man can do more harm with capital than without it, 
while with right character, seconded by reasonable capacity, capital, 
that which at first thought appears primarily important, can be ac- 
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quired, for a man with good standing and capacity, with but small 
means, is in a better position to cope with the perils of mercantile 
business than the man with bad or weak character, though he may 
have good ability and ample capital. Therefore, watch the points that 
go to make up character—regularity, thrift, industry, determination, 
initiative. The customer who has developed such traits, though with 
narrow means, will pay his bills and meet his engagements promptly, 
and make a more desirable customer than he who with large capital 
is indifferent towards his obligations and appointments. You have 
confidence in the man of character because you know what he will 
do, and he gives you no distrust. 


Sales in Bulk Regulated by the States of Florida, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York and North Dakota. 


Laws regulating the sale of stocks of goods in bulk were passed 
during the last session of the legislatures in Florida, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York and North Dakota, receiving the approval of Gov- 
ernors Broward, Toole, Stokes, Hughes and Burke. We are able to 
print the full text of these laws in this issue of the Bulletin: 


Florida. 

AN ACT to regulate the sale of stocks of goods, wares and merchan- 
dise in bulk, and to provide certain penalties therefor, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida: 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of every person who shall bargain 
for, or purchase, any stock of goods, wares or merchandise in bulk, 
for cash, or credit,-before paying or delivering to the vendor any part 
of the purchase price therefor, to demand and receive from the vendor 
thereof, and if the vendor be a corporation, then from the managing 
officer or agent thereof, a written statement under oath of the names 
and addresses of all the creditors of said vendor, together with the 
amount of indebtedness due or owing by the said vendor to each of 
said creditors ; and it shall be the duty of such vendor to furnish such 
statement, whether he be a wholesale or a retail merchant. 

Sec. 2. Thereupon, it shall be the duty of the purchaser, at least 
five (5) days before the completion of said purchase, or the payment 
therefor, to notify personally, or by registered mail, each of said cred- 
itors, of the said proposed sale, the price to be paid therefor, arid the 
terms and conditions thereof. 

Sec. 3. When any person shall purchase any stock of goods, 
wares or merchandise in bulk, and shall pay the price, or any part 
thereof, or execute or deliver to the vendor thereof, or to his order or 
to any person for his use, any promissory note, or other evidence of in- 
debtedness, for said purchase price, or any part thereof, without hav- 
ing first demanded and received from said vendor the statement under 
oath mentioned in Section One (1) of this act, and without first giving 
to each of the creditors whose names have been furnished by said 
vendor, the notice provided for in Section Two (2) hereof, such sale 
or transfer shall, as to any and all creditors of the vendor, be pre- 
sumed to be fraudulent. 

Sec. 4. Any vendor of a stock of goods, wares or merchandise in 
bulk, who shall knowingly or wilfully make or deliver, or cause to be 
made or delivered, any false statement or any statement of which any 
material portion is false, or shall fail to include the names of all his 
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creditors in any such statement as is required in Section One (1) of 
this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than five hundred dollars 
($500.00), or by imprisonment for not more than six (6) months. 

Sec. 5. Any sale or transfer of a stock of goods, wares or mer- 
chandise out of the usual or ordinary course of business or trade of 
the vendor, or whenever thereby substantially the entire business or 
trade theretofore conducted by the vendor shall be sold or conveyed, 
or attempted to be sold or conveyed, to one or more persons, shall be 
deemed a fraudulent transaction or transfer in bulk in contemplation 
of this act. Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall apply 
to sales by executors, administrators, receivers, or any public officer 
under judicial process. 

Sec. 6. All laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act are 
hereby repealed. 


Sec. 7. This act shall take effect upon’its passage and approval 
by the Governor. 


Approved May 27, 1907. 


Montana. 


AN ACT regulating the sale of merchandise in bulk and making pro- 
visions for the protection of the creditors of the vendor. 
Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the State of Montana: 
Section 1. It shall be the duty of every person who shall bargain for, 
or purchase any stock of goods, wares or merchandise in bulk, for cash, 
or on credit, before paying to the vendor, or his agent or representative, 
or delivering to the vendor, or his agent, any part of the purchase price 
thereof, or any promissory note, or other evidence therefor, to demand of 
arid receive from such vendor, or agent, or if the vendor or agent be a cor- 
poration, then from the President, Vice-President, Secretary or Managing 
Agent of such corporation, a written statement, sworn to substantially as 
hereinafter provided, of the names and addresses of all the creditors of 
said vendor, to whom said vendor may be indebted, together with the 
amount of the indebtedness due or owing, and to become due or owing, 
by said vendor to each of such creditors; and it shall be the duty of said 
vendor, or agent, to furnish said statement, which shall be verified by an 
oath to the following effect : 


State of Montana | 
County of .— 


Before me personally appeared ———-—---_ (vendor, or 
agent, as the case may be), who being by me first duly sworn upon his 
oath doth depose and say that the foregoing statement contains the 
names of all the creditors of (the name of the vendor), together with their 
addresses, and that the amount set opposite each of said respective 
names is the amount now due and owing, and which shall become due 
and owing by (vendor) to such creditors, and that there are no creditors 
holding claims due, or which shall become due for or on account of 
goods, wares, or merchandise purchased upon credit or on account of 
money borrowed to carry on the business of which said goods are a part, 
other than as set forth in said statement, and in this affidavit, are within 
the personal knowledge of the affiant. Subscribed and sworn to before 
me this day of 190— (Title of officer taking oath.) 

Sec. 2. Whenever any person shall bargain for, or purchase any 
stock of goods, wares or merchandise in bulk, for cash, or on credit, and 
shall pay any part of the purchase price, or execute or deliver to the 
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vendor: thereof, or to his order, or to any person for his use, any promis- 
sory note, or other evidence of indebtedness for said purchase price, or 
any part thereof, without first having demanded and received from said 
vendor, or from his agent, the statement provided for in Section 1 of this 
act and verified as there provided, and without paying, or seeing to it that 
the purchase money of the said property, is applied to the payment of the 
bona fide claim of the creditors of the vendor as shown upon such .veri- 
fied statement, share and share alike, such sale, or transfer shall be 
fraudulent and void. 

Sec. 3. Any vendor of any stock of goods, wares or merchandise in 
bulk, or any person who is acting for, or on behalf of any vendor, who 
shall knowingly or wilfully make or deliver, or cause to be made or de- 
livered, a statement as provided for in Section 1 of this Act which shall 
not include the names of all the creditors of such vendor with the cor- 
rect amount due, and to become due to each of them or which shall con- 
tain any false or untrue statement, shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and 
upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary for not less than one nor more than five years, or shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 4. A sale and transfer in bulk in contemplation of this act shall 
be deemed to be any sale or transfer of an entire stock of goods, wares or 
merchandise out of the usual or ordinary course of business or trade of 
the vendor, or attempted to be sold or conveyed; provided, however, that 
if such vendor produces and delivers a written waiver of the provisions 
of this act from his creditors as shown by such verified statements, then 
in that case, the provisions of this act shall not apply. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this act contained shall apply to executors, admin- 
istrators, receivers, or any public officer acting under judicial process. 

Sec. 6. This_act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage and appréval. 

Approved March 7, 1907. 


New Jersey. 


CHAPTER NO. 237, LAWS OF 1907. 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


AN ACT to prohibit sales of merchandise in bulk in fraud of creditors. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of 
New Jersey: 

1. The sale in bulk of the whole or a large part of the stock of 
merchandise and fixtures, or merchandise or fixtures, otherwise than 
in the ordinary course of trade, and in the regular and usual prosecu- 
tion of the seller’s business, shall be void as against the creditors of 
the seller, unless the purchaser shall, in good faith and for the purpose 
of giving the notice herein required, make inquiry of the seller and 
receive from him a list in writing of the names and places of residence 
or business of and indebtedness to each and all of such creditors, and 
unless the purchaser shall, at least five days before the consummation 
of the sale, give personal notice of said proposed. sale to each of the 
creditors of the seller as appearing on said list, or use reasonable dili- 
gence to cause personal notice to be given to them, or shall deposit in 
the mail a registered letter of notice, postage prepaid, addressed to 
each of the seller’s said creditors at his post-office address, according 
to the written information furnished ; provided, however, that no pro- 
ceedings at law or equity shall be brought against the purchaser to 
invalidate any such voidable sale after the expiration of ninety days 
from the consummation thereof. 
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2. The seller shall make full and truthful answer, in writing, to each 
and all of the inquiries made of him by the purchaser, as required 
in section one; and if such seller shall knowingly and wilfully make 
or deliver, or cause to be made or delivered, to said purchaser any 
false answer to such inquiries, or shall induce a sale by refusing to 
make answer to such inquiries, or by fraudulently claiming or pre- 
tending ignorance of’the matters called for by such inquiries, then, in 
each’ of said cases, said seller shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
after indictment, upon conviction thereof. 

3. Sellers and purchasers under this act shall include corpora- 
tions, associations, copartnerships and individuals; but nothing con- 
tained in this act shall apply to sales made under any order of a court, 
or to any sales made by executors, assignees for the benefit of cred- 
itors, administrators, receivers, or any public officer in his official 
capacity, or by any officer of a court. 

4. This act shall take effect immediately. 
Approved June 11, 1907. 


New York. 
CHAPTER 722. 
AN ACT to regulate transfers of goods in bulk. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. The transfer of any portion of a stock of goods, wares 
or merchandise otherwise than in the ordinary course of trade, in the reg- 
ular and usual prosecution of the transferor’s business, or the transfer 
of an entire such stock in bulk, shall be presumed to be fraudulent and 
void, as against the creditors of the transferor, unless the proposed trans- 
feree shall, at least five days before the transfer, in good faith, make full 
and explicit inquiry of the transferor as to the names and addresses of 
each and all of the creditors of the transferor, and unless such transferee 
shall at least five days before the transfer in good faith notify or cause to 
be notified of the proposed transfer personally or by registered mail each 
of the creditors of the transferor, of whom such transferee has knowl- 
edge, or can, with the exercise of reasonable diligence, acquire knowledge. 

Sec. 2. The transferor shall, at least five days before such transfer 
fully and truthfully answer in writing such transferee’s inquiries as to 
the names and addresses of the transferor’s creditors, and if such trans- 
feror shall, knowingly or wilfully, refuse so to answer to make or deliver, 
or cause to be made or delivered, to such transferee any false or incom- 
plete answer to such inquiries, said transferor shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished accordingly. 

Sec. 3. Transfers under this act shall include sales, exchanges and 
assignments, but nothing contained in this act shall apply to transfers by 
executors, administrators, receivers, assignees under a voluntary assign- 
ment for the benefit of creditors, trustee in bankruptcy, or by any public 
officer under judicial process. 

Sec. 4. Chapter five hundred and twenty-eight of the laws of nine- 
teen hundred and two, entitled, “An act to regulate the sale of merchandise 
in bulk,” and chapter five hundred and sixty-nine of the laws of nine- 
teen hundred and four, amending such act, are hereby repealed, but such 
repeal shall not affect any rights existing or accrued or any liability in- 
curred by reason of any violation of said laws hereby repealed or any suit 
or proceeding already instituted or action had under said laws. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect immediately. _ 

Became a law, July 24, 1907, with the approval of the Governor. 

Passed, three-fifths being present. 
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North Dakota. 


AN ACT providing for the giving of notice by merchants to their 
creditors before making sale of their entire stock or business. 

Be it enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the State of North 
Dakota: 

Section 1. Fraud to sell entire stock of goods, when. A sale of any 
portion of a stock of merchandise otherwise than in the ordinary 
course of trade, in the regular and usual prosecution of the seller’s 
business, or a sale of an entire stock of merchandise in gross, will be 
presumed to be fraudulent and void as against the creditors of the 
seller, unless the seller and purchaser shall at least five days before 
the sale make a full detailed inventory showing the quantity and, so 
far as possible, with the exercise of reasonable diligence, the cost price 
to the seller of each article to be included in the sale, and unless such 
purchaser shall at least five days before the sale, in good faith, make 
full, explicit inquiry of the seller as to the names and places of resi- 
dence of each and all of the creditors of the seller and the amount 
owing each creditor, and unless the purchaser shall at least five days 
before the sale, in good faith, notify or cause to be notified, personally 
or by registered mail, each of the seller’s creditors of whom the pur- 
chaser has knowledge, or can with the exercise of reasonable diligence 
acquire knowledge of said proposed sale, and of the said cost price of 
the merchandise to be sold, and of the price proposed to be paid 
therefor by the purchaser. The seller shall at least five days before 
such sale fully and truthfully answer, in writing, each and all of the 
said inquiries. 

Sec. 2. Present rule of evidence continued. Except as expressly pro- 
vided in this act, nothing therein contained nor any act thereunder 
shall change or affect the present rules of evidence or the present 
presumptions of law. 

Sec. 3. Emergency. Whereas, there is no law now covering th 
above subject; therefore, an emergency is deemed to exist and this law 
shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and 
approval. 


Approved March 8, 1907. 


With the signing of these laws thirty-three States and Territories 
have placed their disapproval upon a nefarious practice much in vogue 
during former years. 

For the benefit of our members the following is a complete list of 
the bulk laws now in effect and the date of their enactment: 
California 1903 
Colorado , 1903 
Connecticut , 1903 
Delaware 1903 
District of Columbia 1904 
Florida 1907 
Georgia August 17, 1903 

12, 1903 
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A Fraudulent Transfer. 


In connection with the recent Bulk Sales legislation in several of our 
states during the last year, the decision of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in the case of Dokken vs. Page, 147 
Fed. Reporter, 438, is of interest. This case shows the tendency of the 
courts to frown upon sales in bulk and to eliminate technicalities when 
necessary to set aside fraudulent transactions. The matters involved in 
the case were as follows: ~ 

One Abraham Z. Tveten owned a large stock of goods in the town of 
Leeds and in the town of Niles in North Dakota. He became involved 
in financial difficulties. On the evening of the 18th day of April, 1905, 
after business hours, one Nils Dokken came to his store and offered to 
| purchase his stock in the above places for the sum of $2,800. The presi- 
t dent of the bank, to which Tveten was indebted, was present at the time 
: of the offer. The parties negotiated for a short time and finally Tveten 
t accepted the offer of Dokken, the president of the bank loaning Dokken 
part of the money to purchase the stock. The transaction was all closed 
on the evening of April 18th. The next day Tveten paid the bank cer- 
tain money he owed it and paid certain other creditors. Dokken took 
possession of the goods he had purchased and commenced selling them 
4 when he was stopped by an order of the United States Court transferring 
iy the possession of the goods to a receiver appointed in bankruptcy pro- 
. ceedings against Tveten instituted subsequently to the sale to Dokken 
above mentioned. Dokken then intervened in proceedings in the United 
States Court claiming the goods. The Court decided against him, saying: 
“The claim of the intervener is a palpable fraud on the Bankrupt act. 
It is full time that speculating purchasers from insolvent. debtors should 
know that under the Bankrupt act they cannot stop their ears and shut 
their eyes lest they may hear or see that such a merchant as Tveten was 
selling out his entire stock of goods in order to defeat his creditors in the 
collection of their just claims. Such speculators on chance seem to think 
that they can escape the statute by studiously and cunningly placing them- 

selves in a position to half satisfy conscience by saying: 
“*T did not know the vendor was bankrupt. He did not so inform 
me; and I did not ask him. I did not know about his creditors, as.I did 
not examine his books. I did not take an inventory of the goods or care- 
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Away over yonder, where the hills meet the sky in a purple haze, the 


fully examine them, as I had a general knowledge of their character, and 
did not look further’—and the like.” 

“Under the Bankrupt act such a purchaser, within the four months’ 
limitation, is presumptively a purchaser with knowledge. To protect his 
purchase, the burden rests upon him to show satisfactorily that he was 
purchaser in good faith; that he paid a present, fair consideration for the 
property; and that he did not know or have reason to believe that the 
vendor was insolvent. 

“The pronouncement of the Supreme Court in Walbrun vs. Babbitt, 
16 Wall., 577, 21 L. Ed., 489, as to what will constitute an innocent pur- 
chaser within the meaning of the Bankrupt act, as applied to the facts of 
the case at bar, has ever since been the recognized rule of law, and has 
been repeatedly followed on the circuits under the present Bankrupt 
act. That was the case of a merchant who sold his entire stock of goods 
out in a lump sale to.a purchaser. After observing that the ordinary 
course of such a merchant’s business was to sell at retail from a miscel- 
laneous stock of goods, and that as long as he pursued the course of a 
retailer in disposing of his goods his creditors could not reach him, even 
if he had a concealed purpose to defraud them, the Court said: 

“*But it is wholly a different thing when he sells his entire stock to 
one or more persons. This is an unusual occurrence, out of the ordinary 
mode of transacting such business, is prima facie evidence of fraud, and 
throws the burden of proof on the purchaser to sustain the validity of his ~ 
purchase.’ ” 

“The Court then adverts to the fact that the purchaser undertook to 
overthrow the presumption of the vendor’s intention to commit a fraud 
on his creditors by showing that he paid full value for the goods, in ignor- 
ance of the vendor’s financial condition. The Court then said: 

“ *But the law will not let him escape in this way. The question raised 
by the statute is rot his actual belief, but what he had reasonable cause 
to believe. In purchasing in the way and under the circumstances he did, 
the law told him that a fraud of some kind was intended on the part of the 
seller, and he was put on inquiry to ascertain the true condition of Men- 
delson’s (the bankrupt vendor) business. This he did not do, nor did he 
make any attempt in that direction. Indeed, he contented himself with 
limiting his inquiries to the object Mendelson had in selling out, and to his 
future purposes. Something more was required than this information to 
repel the presumption of fraud which the law raised in the mere fact of 
a retail merchant selling out his entire stock of goods. If this sort of 
information could sustain the sale, the provision of the Bankrupt law we 
are considering would be no protection to creditors, for any one in Men- 
delson’s situation, and with the purpose he had in view, would be likely to 
give the party with whom he was dealing a plausible reason for his con- 
duct. The presumption of ‘fraud arising from the unusual nature of the 
sale in this case can only be overcome by proof on the part of the buyer 
that he took the proper steps to find out the pecuniary condition of the 
seller. All reasonable means, pursued in good faith, must be used for 
this purpose. If Summerfield (the vendee) had employed any means at 
all directed to this end, he would have discovered the actual insolvency of 
Mendelson. In choosing to remain ignorant of what the necessities of 
his case required him to know, he took the risk of the impeachment of 
the transaction by the assignee in bankruptcy, in case Mendelson should, 
within the time limited in the statute, be declared a bankrupt.’ ” 


While the World Is Good and the Sun Shines. 
Do you know what you will do, or should do one of these days? 

























































































































































































Away over yonder, where the hills meet the sky in a purple haze, the 
trees are greening and doing their best to burst every bud; the pussy-wil- 
lows are preparing for the coming of the catbird, and the croaking of the 
frogs and the smell of new earth is a call of the wild as loud as trumpet 
blast. Follow the scent like a hound and at the end you will find a creek 
that has its source in a swamp and trickles its merry and tortuous way to 
the river. 

Don’t you wish you could turn time back for thirty or more years; 
back to the days of patches and large bare legs, laughter, freckles and 
stone bruises ; back where there was only one care in the world, and that 
was to be on hand at meals? 

You cannot. You didn’t appreciate your own boyhood. You are a 
slave to business. You are chained to a desk. You have to make profits. 
You eat and talk and sleep business. You talk it at home until the folks 
om aanayed. The other day one of your children asked: “Was papa ever 
a y?” 

Let’s steal a day. Even a slave should be allowed to drop his chains 
once in a while. Certainly an over-worked business man, carrying a load 
that rounds his shoulders and grays his hair, can flee from trouble for a 
little while and try to think that he is twelve, and there is only sunshine in 
the world. 

Tomorrow morning, early, come.over and throw a stone up against the 
window. We will pick up some lunch and steal away for one whole golden 
day. Never mind the family breakfast. Come at 4 a. m., and we'll leave 
a note saying that we have been suddenly called away and that the folks 
are “not to worry.” 

Get the spade. There is a bully corner for bait in the back yard. 
We will dig a canful of the wriggling worms, hide the spade and the evi- 
dence of our crime, and then away into the country. We'll cut alder 
poles and, with trembling fingers that have all but lost their skill in the 
lapse of years, arrange our tackle, find a deep, dark pool, burn tobacco in 
our corncob pipes, and fish. 

You'll wonder what they are doing at the office and what there was 
in the morning paper. Cut that out. There isn’t any office. We are boys 
to-day. You have a catfish and I’m trembling because my bobber has 
gone under water and something is pulling like a whale. It’s a bullhead. 
We will dress it and some more like it, rub them with salt, cook them on 
a stick and eat them, bones and all. Yes, sir, bones and all. You don’t 
mean to say that you never did? Well, you have missed a lot. We will 
fish a bit, and after that you may shout if you like. 

A country boy yells just for pure joy of living. It will do us good. 
How good the sun feels! There is a squirrel on the fence, and a boy is 
driving cows down the road, whistling as merrily as a bobolink. Poor 
devil! He doesn’t know that Steel common is paying no dividend and that 
cotton is a loss. He doesn’t care, but he can spell h-a-p-p-i-n-e-s-s. God 
bless him! 

Over at the farmhouse we will get rich milk, doughnuts, salt-rising 
bread and russet apples. 

And then the sun will go down over the hills, while the shadows will 
purple and then grow black, and the country will grow still, and the 
silence will seem almost sacred, as we trudge down the road back to the 
other life, the trouble, the hurry and the cares of a great city. 

Never mind. It is a part of the great plan, and the man who has 
kept his heart so free that he can still love the soil, the trees, the sunshine 
and the joys that nature has bestowed, is worth while. 

So don’t forget—4 a.m. Throw a stone against the window, and 
we'll steal a day. 
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ITS COLLECTIONS THE IMPORTANT FEATURE OF A 
BUSINESS, NOT ITS SALES. 


By H. N. Samstac, LitrLe Rock, ARKANSAS. 


The merchant is often asked if orders are plentiful and he is making 
big shipments. I overheard a merchant on being asked this recently, 
reply, “I am not so much interested in rushing out goods as I am in get: 
ting the pay for what we have already out.” This, as it seems to me, 
gives the key to the career of this successful merchant. He saw the 
really vital thing in his business. 

To get pay for the goods which we have sold is the most important 
half of doing business. There is no great trouble in selling goods, and 
as we have often noticed houses doing a large volume of business have 
failed because of the lack of watchfulness of the more important feature 
of making collections. This fact I would especially impress upon the man 
just starting in business, for it is here that he is perhaps most likely to 
err. In his anxiety to get out goods he sells more than good management 
will allow, and unless there is an abundance of capital, trouble is sure to 
arise. 

It behooves the retailer quite as much as the wholesaler to adopt cor- 
rect principles in this regard, for the wholesaler has recourse in more 
ways than the retailer against the delinquent. The wholesaler can sue 
to force settlement, but most delinquent cdnsumers care as little for - 
threats of s:1it as they do for last year’s almanac. 

Especially then for the benefit of the young retailer I say, “Be more 
anxious for your collections than your sales.” 


This Is Expert Testimony. 


One of our members in a western state entered into a business tran- 
saction with a pafty located near Syracuse, N. Y. The credit extended 
was based largely upon a signed statement, which afterwards proved to be 
full of inaccuracies. “The debtor,” to quote the attorney who handled 
the matter, “is one of those slip-shod, indifferent debtors who needs to be 
led up to the jail door and have his nose rubbed on the lock before he 
realizes the error of his ways, and in order to establish the fraud feature 
in this case it will be necessary to have a representative of your company 
come to Syracuse to make proof. While I would.take great delight in 
jailing the debtor I do not feel warranted in putting you to so much incon- 
venience as your appearance here would involve and shall use my best 
efforts in securing a settlement with the evidence in my hands.” 

A settlement has been since secured and our member writes, “We 
have just secured the settlement of a claim against , Syracuse, N. Y., 
and wish to say that we have been materially aided in doing so through a 
signed statement made out by the bankrupt on one of the Association’s 
forms. The services of the National Association of Credit Men have 
been such that we do not know how we got along without it in the past. 
We would like to be of service in increasing the membership and beg to 
ask whether you have not a directory—or, in other words, a membership 
list? If so, a copy of such list will be appreciated and may be of service 
to us in our efforts to interest local manufacturers.” 


Should the Receiver in Bankruptcy of a Circus Be Required to Supply 
the Clowns With New Jokes? 


Attorney Tappan was ready after his first day’s experience in bank- 
ruptcy of the John d’Alma Circus to quit the job. Judge Chatfield, of 





the Eastern District of New York bestowed this great honor upon young 
Mr. Tappan. 

The first thing the receiver did was to order that the performances 
go on just the same as he considered this necessary in order to secure a 
square meal for the elephant. After the rush of the day was over, Tappan 
tackled d’Alma and succeeded in explaining the situation to him. D’Alma 
said: “Go on, young man, if you want to run the show.” Tappan was 
cautious, however, and sounded d’Alma as to the duties. “Well,” said 
the circus man, “it’s a snap. All you have to do is to pay the bills, see 
that the animals are fed, keep Mrs. Murphy, the trapeze performer, in 
good humor, get out a bunch of neighborhood jokes for the clown, keep 
folks from giving the monkey glass to eat to see ’em squirm, buy the 
gasolene, keep kids out, get an audience in, engineer the street parade, see 
that we have something to eat in half an hour, though there’s not a 
mouthful on the grounds now and the cook is stewed, play the calliope, 
be ringmaster, stir up a tub of red lemonade ” “Hold on,” shouted 
Tappan, “I guess we better let things jog along for a couple of days under 
your management.” He then edged away. 

In d’Alma’s opinion the receiver would have lasted about five min- 
utes, as manager of the greatest show on earth, and, luckily for Tappan, 
the affairs of the show were adjusted the following day. 


THE COST OF EXCHANGE ON COUNTRY CHECKS DIS- 
CUSSED. 


By M. C. Bapcer, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The question of exchange on country checks seems to be one 
which will continually reappear until some action is taken by the 
National Association to eliminate the evil, and with the purpose of 
bringing out the views of other credit men scattered over the country 
the writer has contributed these few lines upon the subject to the BULLE- 
TIN. He trusts they will awaken discussion. 

Charles W. Burrows, of Cleveland, in his address to the Associa- 
tion at Chicago, urged the reduction of first-class postage from two 
cents to. one cent an ounce, and gave as a reason that the postage 
account equals the loss through bad debts account, and that we should 
use as much effort to reduce the one as we do the other. 

I believe that the exchange on country checks will equal the 
postage account, and that any argument that will apply to the postage 
account will apply to the exchange account. 

After a careful investigation we have found that the jobbers of 
the Twin Cities pay to the country banks in the shape of exchange on 
country checks about half a million dollars annually, and what is paid 
by those whom we were unable to reach must amount to half as much 
more. If so, the total cost of exchange to this market is three-quarters 
of a million dollars in a year. In addition to this, our banks carry “in 
transit” not less than $4,000,000 continually, and this amount they 
have advanced to their depositors. On a basis of 6 per cent. interest 
their loss is $240,000, in addition to the depositors’ loss for exchange. 

Now these are the actual losses in one market, and the total 
loss to all the members of our National organization in the course of 
a year will reach stupendous figures. 

Now, I believe that our 9,000 members exercise sufficient influ- 
ence to overcome this evil without offending any customer. 

Banks are quasi-public institutions, the national banks being 
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subject to the regulation of congress and the state banks to the state 
legislatures. 

Let us have the national banking act so amended as to require 
the national banks to remit in par funds the full face value of all 
their customers’ checks, and then have the state legislatures do tlie 
same, and the check evil will be ended. I am informed by competent 
legal authority that such legislation is proper and not unconstitu- 
tional. : 

As one result of this, all checks will be sent direct to the bank 
on which they are drawn, thus eliminating the chance of loss from 
delay in presenting by being “kited” around the country and getting 
to destination a week or ten days late. We have all had cases of this 
kind. 

If this legislation be secured, will not the banks require their 
customers to buy drafts and not send personal checks? 


The Anti-Bucket Shop Law of Massachusetts. 


Section 1. The following words and phrases used in this act shall, 
unless a different meaning is plainly required by the context, have the 
following meanings :— 

“Person” shall mean an individual, partnership, corporation or asso- 
ciation, whether acting in his or their own right or as the officer, agent,. 
servant, correspondent or representative of another. 

“Contract” shall mean any agreement, trade or transaction. 

“Securities” shall mean all evidences of debt or property and options 
for the purchase and sale thereof, shares in any corporation or association, 
bonds, coupons, scrip, rights, choses in action and other evidences of debt 
or property and options for the purchase or sale thereof 

“Commodities” shall mean anything movable that is bought and sold. 

“Bucket shop” shall mean any room, office, store, building or other 
place where any contract prohibited by this act is made, or offered to be 
made. 

“Keeper” shall mean any person owning, keeping, managing, oper- 
ating or promoting a bucket shop, or assisting to keep, manage, operate 
or promote a bucket shop. 

“Bucketing” or “Bucket-shopping” shall mean :— 

(a) The making of, or offering to make any contract respecting the 
purchase or sale, either upon credit or upon margin, of any securities 
or commodities, wherein both parties thereto intend, or such keeper 
intends, that such contract shall be, or may be, terminated, closed or 
settled according to, or upon the basis of, the public market quotations 
of prices made on any board of trade or exchange upon which said 
securities or commodities are dealt in, and without a bona fide purchase 
or sale of the same; or 

(b) The making of, or offering to make any contract respecting the 
purchase or sale, either upon credit or upon margin, of any securities 
or commodities, wherein both parties intend, or such keeper intends, that 
such contract shall be, or may be, deemed terminated, closed or settled, 
when such public market quotations of prices for the securities or com- 
modities named in-such contract shall reach a certain figure without a 
bona fide purchase or sale of the same; or 

(c) The making of, or offering to make any contract respecting the 
purchase or sale, either upon credit or upon margin, of any securities or 
commodities, wherein both parties do not intend, or such keeper does not 
intend, the actual or bona fide receipt or delivery of such securities or 
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commodities, but do intend, or such keeper does intend, a settlement of 
such contract based upon the differences in such public market quota- 
tions of prices at which said securities or commodities are, or are asserted 
to be, bought and sold. 

Sec. 2. Any person who makes, or offers to make any contract 
defined in the preceding section, or who is the keeper of any bucket 
shop, shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding 
one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment for not more than one year. 
Any person who shall be convicted of a second offence shall be punished 
by imprisonment for not more than five years. The continuing of the 
keeping of a bucket shop, by any person, after the first conviction 
therefor, shall be deemed a second offence under this act. 

If a domestic corporation shall be convicted of a second offence, the 
supreme judicial court shall have jurisdiction upon an information in 
equity in the name of the attorney-general, at the relation of the com- 
missioner of corporations, to dissolve the corporation; and if a foreign 
corporation shall be convicted of a second offence, the supreme judicial 
court shall have jurisdiction, in the same manner, to restrain the cor- 
poration from doing business in this Commonwealth. 

Sec. 3. Any person who shall communicate, receive, exhibit or 
display in any manner any statement of quotations of prices of any 
securities or commodities with an intent to make, or offer to make, or to 
aid in making, or offering to make, any contract prohibited by this act, 
upon conviction thereof shall be subject to the penalties provided in the 
preceding section. 

Sec. 4. Every person shall furnish, upon demand, to any customer 
or principal for whom such person has executed any order for the actual 
purchase or sale of any securities or commodities, eithcr for immediate 
or future delivery, a written statement containing the names of the 
persons from. whom such property was bought, or to whom it has been 


sold, as the fact may be, the time when, place where and the price at 
which the same was either bought or sold; and if such person shall re- 
fuse or neglect to furnish such statement within twenty-four hours after 
such demand, such refusal or neglect shall be prima facie evidence that 
such purchase or sale was bucketing or bucket-shopping within the terms 
of this act. 

Approved May 15, 1907. 


THE RELATION OF THE TRAVELING SALESMAN TO THE 
JOBBER AND RETAILER. 


By Henry L. CHAFFEE, SALESMAN FOR FARWELL, OzMuN, Kirk & Co., 
St. Paut, MINN. 


For centuries the merchant went to market. During that period the 
pack and wagon peddler was to the retail merchant what the catalogue 
house is to him today. Then with the advent of quick transportation, 
rapid transit and better mailing facilities, came the salesmen system now 
less than fifty years old. Under this new system, the salesman with his 
samples visited a hundred merchants ; whereas in the old system, the hun- 
dred merchants went to market. It is of this present system, or the rela- 
tionship of the traveling man to the jobber and the retailer upon which 
I have been asked to contribute an article. The new system proved much 
more economical than the old, and more satisfactory both to the jobber 
and the retailer. There are those who believe that this system must now 
give way to that of the “silent salesman” or “dummy drummer” system, 
but of this I will speak later. The traveling man in his relations between 





the jobber on the one side and the retailer on the other is that of both 
advocate and judge. While advocating the sale of goods or the merits 
of his house, he must at the same time act as judge or arbitrator upon 
many differences which may arise. The successful salesman who for a 
period of years can keep both the retailer and the jobber in friendly rela- 
tionship must be a good diplomat. His education in the school of diplo- 
macy is such that the government might often find it advantageous to 
recruit from the ranks of the traveling salesmen, its consular service. The 
traveling man is equally dependent upon the jobber and the retailer, and 
he thus serves two factions who look at his work from different points. 
The one looks at the balance sheet each month as to his profits. The other 
looks at his invoices and says, “Have I bought right and are the goods 
on the shelves salable and well assorted ?” 

The salesman is supposed to sell whatever the house desires. This 
‘may do well for a specialty man who, perhaps, never makes the same town 
twice, but the regular salesman who visits his customers every two or 
four weeks, or even every sixty days, year after year, may well hesitate 
before loading up a dealer with something which he cannot move. I have 
seen stocks of goods invoiced which would foot up, say, $4,000, with not 
less than $1,000 dead or unsalable stock, but to the credit of the regular 
man be it said the bulk of this dead stock was sold by specialty men. The 
jobbers, it should be remembered, are very naturally watching the profits 
account. In fact, it is necessary to scrutinize the salesman’s orders very 
closely as the tendency is always downward. Most of us are as prone - 
to meet a cut price as are sparks to fly upwards. Here again comes up 
the question of what is a profitable margin. The motto of one of the best 
advertisers is that “A medium margin makes a fat bank account.” I once 
saw a letter written to a salesman wherein the question was asked, “Can 
you not increase your per cent. of profit next month?” He replied, “I 
can increase my profit for the next two months at least six per cent., but 
at the end of that time I have lost my most desirable and best paying cus- 
tomers.” 

The salesman who holds his trade must make himself invaluable to 
his customers. There never was a time when there was such a demand 
for intelligent, well-posted, up-to-date salesmen as the present. Compe- 
tition is fierce, not alone because of the mail order houses, but among the 
local dealers themselves. The traveling salesman who enjoys the confi- 
dence of his trade can do much in the way of preventing a demoralization 
in the way of prices. It is his business to study the methods and systems 
of the most successful merchants upon whom he calls, and in a tactful way 
brace up and strengthen the weaker or less experienced merchant. Here 
we find a weak brother, too careless about credits and collections; there 
we find a poor stock keeper, or again the dealer who overbuys in certain 
lines and underbuys in others. With such as these, intelligent traveling 
men can do real missionary work. The credit man in any jobbing house 
is familiar with the weak spots, and often attempts through friendly let- 
ters to reform the customer, but these letters are often misinterpreted, and 
offense is frequently taken; whereas the same thing could be said by 
the salesman at the right time, or a little at a time without giving offense. 
In fact, the dealer may conclude that the traveling man really has his 
interests at heart. 

In a hundred ways the salesman can draw from his observation and 
experience profitable lessons. He can sow the seed, some of which, it is 
true, may fall upon stony places, but again some wifl take root in the mind 
of the hearer. The more valuable we can make ourselves to the retailer, 
the more valuable do we become to our house. I once heard a dealer say of 
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a certain salesman, “I like to see him come, I hate to see him go.” The 
relations of this salesman must have been much closer to the dealer than 
that of a mere order book copyist. In the relations of the salesman to the 
jobber, he should never omit to throw out the danger signal when he finds 
a customer to be on the toboggan slide. I do not mean that he should 
advise shutting off a dealer who happens to be temporarily slow on 
account of adverse local conditions. The traveling man of discernment 
who calls regularly will soon come to know the habits as well as the ability 
of his customer. As coming events cast their shadows before, he can tell 
with certairity whether his customer is on the up or down grade. Herein 
we often fail to do our duty to the house. The merchant is a “good 
fellow,” sympathy comes in while courage goes out, and, too often against 
our own better judgment, we hold a customer up with the house, vainly 
imagining that something will happen to pull him through. If we all 
would study as hard to save losses as we do to sell goods, we would be- 
come vastly more valuable to our house. It is a positive reflection upon 
a salesman’s good judgment when he permits his house to get badly caught 
with a dealer upon whom he has been regularly calling. It is not enough 
to sell the goods, but the point is, can we sell them to men who are fairly 
good pay and can we continue to hold their trade year after year? 

I now come to a question of vital interest to the jobber, traveler and 
retailer. There are those who believe that the profession of the commer- 
cial salesman is doomed, and, like Othello’s, their occupation will soon be 
gone. Possibly I meet this opinion in a prejudiced way, but I do not 
believe it. It is time that the art of printing, together with cheap postage, 
has made possible the growth of several large mail order houses which sell 
direct to dealers. While some of these houses have made marvelous 
growths many others can be named that tried the experiment and failed. 
If the catalogue and mail order system is to supersede the present system, 
then it means a revolution in business. Every merchant is fighting in one 
way or another the mail-order-direct-to-the-consumer system, and yet it 
is but a logical step from one to the other. The retailer who says to the 
farmer, “Don’t you want to keep your town up?” “Don’t you want to 
build a home market?” cannot consistently order from a “dummy drum- 
mer” house, even though it advertises to sell to dealers only. 

There is another and a very demoralizing feature in this system. The 
blacksmith, the baker and the banker can order dry goods, groceries, hard- 
ware, or anything. Let me illustrate. The hardware dealer makes a selec- 
tion of a little stuff which, according to the pictures and the prices, look 
good to him. Then, he concludes to add to the order a couple of suits of 
underwear, and a set of dishes for the home. He forgets that every dealer 
in town will probably do the same thing. The merchant who, through a 
mail order house, cuts a brother merchant out of a little profit has no right 
to complain if the farmer tries to cut them both out. The merchant who 
habitually buys of a catalogue house has no right to complain of the con- 
sumer who does the same thing. The fate of the traveling man may hang 
in the balance, but not more so than the fate of the merchant, for when 
the traveling man goes out, the mail order comes in, and the certain logi- 
cal outcome is a direct mail order business to the consumer. - 

The battle between the two systems is on, and the jobbers who equip 
their salesmen the most thoroughly, whose relations to their salesmen are 
the closest, and who at times counsel or advise with their traveling men, 
will build up and hold a corps of loyal, enthusiastic salesmen. 

In conclusion let me say to the salesmen—let us educate ourselves so 
that we may become helpful and indispensable to our customers ; then will 
the relationship be so close between the jobber and the retailer that 
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neither can do without the other. Are we to pass into desuetude? Yes, 
when cheap paper is as good as a pointed talk; when a cold dead sermon 
in print is as good as the living word from the pulpit ; when a picture on a 
postal is equal to flesh and blood; when a squeaky phonograph is as 
enchanting. as a blushing, laughing, graceful prima donna; when the 
human voice no longer stirs the emotions, or the eye can flash the light 
of truth from soul to soul; when heart to heart talks are a thing of the 
past; when the stories of David and Jonathan and Damon and Pythias 
are forgotten, but not till then. 


Modern Shakespeare on Credits. 


The following from the British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, 
an English trade journal, under the above head, inclines one to the belief 
that business conditions are the same the world over: 

TO SELL OR NOT TO SELL. 
(Hamlet’s Soliloquy in its commercial application.) 
To sell or not to sell? 
That is the question. 
Whether ’tis better to send the goods 
And take the risk of doubtful payment. 
Or to make sure of what is in possession, 
And declining, hold them. 
To sell, to ship, perchance to lose— 
Aye, there’s the rub! 
For when the goods are gone 
What charm can win them back 
From slippery debtors? 
Will bills be paid when due? 
Or will the time stretch out till crack of doom? 
What of assignments, what of relatives, 
What of uncles, aunts and mothers-in-law, 
With claims for borrowed money ? 
What of exemptions, bills of sale, and the compromise 
That coolly offers a shilling a pound? 
And of lawyers’ fees 
That eat up even this poor pittance? 


American Salesman in England. 


There seems to be some difference of opinion as to the value of the 
American commercial traveler in the English field, but in general his 
shrewdness and tact is recognized. Without any experience or knowledge 
of English business methods or manners, it is not to be expected that he 
will meet with immediate success. However, we believe it a warranted 
conclusion that no better agent could be obtained than an American, who, 
along with his natural sympathy for American interests, should have 
experience and knowledge in English customs and methods and if possible 
a friendly acquaintance among merchants desired to be reached. 

It has not been the custom to place a single line of wares with more 
than one, two, or three retailers in places of this size (100,000), and more 
frequently with a single retailer. As to methods of payment the “journey- 
to-journey” method has been in general use, although some manufacturers 
have adopted different terms. A discount of 5 per cent. is given if bills 
are paid within one month and 2% per cent. if paid according to the 
journey-to-journey method. This plan generally gives the retail merchant 
three or four months’ time, according to the period of time between 
journeys. 
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Discount for Cash. 


Her Father—You are going to marry that insignificant little cad, 
Percy Millyuns! Why, you once said you would never marry a man 
less than six feet high. 

Edith—Oh, I know, papa; but I decided to take off 20 per cent for 
cash.—Tit-Bits. 


Disbarred for Illegal Practice in Bankruptcy Case. 


A recent decision of Judge Hough, of the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York, striking the name of Abra- 
ham A. Joseph from the list of attorneys practising in the Federal courts, 
brings to a successful issue a long-drawn-out fight to fix the blame on 
the person responsible for the looting of the estate of Gilroy & Bloomfield, 
cloak and suit manufacturers of 742 Broadway, New York, by which 
creditors were deprived of nearly $8,000. In the parlance of attorneys in 
bankruptcy, Joseph “engineered the deal and slipped.” Joseph’s disbar- 
ment is ordered and although the practice of secreting assets from credit- 
ors under the advice of a questionable class of attorneys will probably 
never be entirely stamped out, the disclosures and penalty as a result of 
this specific case will have a wholesome effect for some time to come upon 
debtors and their legal advisers who contemplate looting the assets of 
an insolvent firm or corporation. 

Joseph is a brother of Municipal Justice Herman Joseph, of New’ 
York City. Until about three years ago he was active in the litigation 
surrounding the bankruptcy court and with few exceptions was recorded 
as attorney for the debtor. The Gilroy & Bloomfield case proved to be his 
Waterloo and since the cloak and suit firm was petitioned into bankruptcy 
his absence from the Federal courts has been most noticeable. 

Louis K. Gilroy and Samuel Bloomfield were thrown into bankruptcy 
on March 21, 1904, by two New York creditors, with claims aggregating 
$1,673. Gilroy, who is a brother of Thomas F. Gilroy, former Mayor of 
the City of New York, had disagreed with his partner who knew little 
about the inside workings of the business. Joseph had represented Gilroy 
for some time previous to this, and was ready to oppose an application 
made by Bloomfield to the Supreme Court for the appointment of a 
receiver, when the bankruptcy petition was filed. A. Gordon Murray was 
appointed receiver, and upon taking possession found about $1,500 worth 
of goods in the place and many indications that considerable merchandise 
had recently been removed. Through various channels the receiver 
learned that about $2,300 worth of goods had been taken from the firm’s 
place of business a few days before the petition was filed, by David L. 
Feinman, an employee, to protect a loan which he claimed to have made to 
the firm. Further investigation on the part of Receiver Murray elicited 
the information that goods had been removed to protect an investment of 
$8,900, which Mrs. Rosie Korn made to the firm some time before. The 
money was loaned by Mrs. Korn, it was afterwards revealed, upon con- 
sideration that her husband, Tobias Korn, who had failed in the cloak and 
suit business about a year before was to be employed by Gilroy & Bloom- 
field at a weekly salary of $40. Korn is now in business under his wife’s 
name. 

As a result of the testimony obtained under various examinations 
before Receiver in Bankruptcy Macgrane Coxe, Receiver Murray obtained 
an order directing Mrs. Korn and David L. Feinman to turn over to him 
$9,000. It was charged in the application for this order that Joseph had 
obtained possession of some of the goods, but the referee decided that no 
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evidence had been submitted to him to prove that Joseph should be held 
responsible for any part of the merchandise removed. The Referee’s re- 
port was not confirmed, as Judge Holt modified the order to the effect that 
Mrs. Korn was responsible for only $2,400 worth of goods and Feinman 
for $2,656 worth. 

Several months later the proceedings were reopened by Mr. Murray, 
upon the ground that he had obtained additional evidence that Joseph ~ 
received money from the proceeds of the sale of the goods. The matter 
was again referred to Referee Coxe to take testimony and report, and 
upon the second proceedings the referee, after six months had elapsed, 
decided that Joseph had advised the removal of goods and should be held 
jointly with Gilroy for the return of $4,500 worth of merchandise, which 
the referee found was sent to a sponger named Samuel Altschul two days 
before the bankruptcy petition made its appearance, and for the return 
of $1,250 in cash also. 

On the confirmation of this report Judge Holt declined to issue a 
summary order directing Gilroy and Joseph to account to the receiver, 
but in a lengthy opinion, which hauled Joseph over the coals, the Court 
directed that the facts in the matter be submitted to the Bar Association to 
decide what action could be taken against the attorney whose connection 
with the matter in Judge Holt’s own words “was similar to that of a 
lawyer who knowingly lends his professional assistance to thieves in con- 
cealing property which they have stolen.” While dismissing the proceed- 
ings in his court against Joseph, Judge Holt hinted that a plenary action 
against Joseph to recover the proceeds of the goods he had taken would 
be advisable. 

In the meanwhile the Korns had settled with the receiver for the 
discontinuance of the turn-over order he had secured against them, and 
shortly afterwards Murray instituted suit against Joseph and Gilroy to 
recover merchandise worth $4,500 and $1,250 in cash which the trustee 
alleged had been concealed from the estate. The trial was held before 
Judge Holt and a jury in the United States District Court, in February, 
1906, and in this trial, which lasted nearly a week, the intricate dealings 
between the attorney and auctioneer to defraud creditors were revealed. 
Although he was a joint defendant, Gilroy was the star witness for Mr. 
Murray, then the trustee, and told how Joseph had advised him to “get 
away with the merchandise.” The case was tried by Abram I. Elkus, of 
James, Schell & Elkus, representing Trustee Murray and a verdict for 
$3,250 in his favor was brought in after the jury had been out a little over 
an hour. Some time after this, a judgment was entered against Joseph 
for his share of the verdict, but the marshal never found anything to 
increase the estate for the creditors. 

Two months after the trial the hearing on the petition filed by the 
Merchants’ Protective Association to have Joseph disbarred was com- 
menced before Michael H. Cardoso and all of the facts brought out during 
the trial were reviewed. Mr. Cardoso was ready to render his decision 
on the hearing when he died and after another lapse of time Judge Holt 
appointed Alfred Jaretzky, as referee, to take testimony, and for the 
second time the case was thoroughly gone into. In April of this year, 
Mr. Jaretzky made his report, holding that Joseph was guilty of unpro- 
fessional conduct and unfit to be trusted with the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the office of attorney. Joseph, as the referee expressed his 
opinion, had committed perjury and advised his clients to send merchan- 
dise from their place of business, in order that the merchandise might not 
fall into the hands of the receiver whom Joseph knew was about to be 
appointed. 
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Judge Hough heard the argument on the confirmation of referee 
Jaretzky’s report. In a long opinion he sustained it, finding Joseph guilty 
of professional misconduct in deceiving the court by false swearing, and 
his clients by personal dishonesty. 


CREDIT AND COMMERCIAL CASES FOR THE MONTH. 
PREPARED FOR THE BULLETIN By GeorGE H. Murpocu, Jr., St. Louis, 
MISSOURI. 


Acceptance of Goods Sold——Under a contract for the sale of ma- 
chinery under which the company buying it was to pay in thirty days 
from its installation, providing everything worked to the satisfaction of 
the officers of the company, the burden was on the seller to show by 
proof of the acceptance of the machinery that the company’s obligation 
to make payments had matured.—Inman Mfg. Co. vs. American Cereal 
Co., 110 N. W. (Iowa) 287. 

Account Stated—There can be no account stated where there is 
no pre-existing debt or liability. An account stated, in the absence of 
fraud, mistake, error, or omission, determines only the amount of the 
debt when a liability exists. Alone, it cannot create a.liability where 
none previously existed. Where there is no pre-existing debt or liability, 
the rendering of an account, to one who keeps it without objection, does 
not make an account stated.—Cooper vs. Upton, 56 S. E. (W. Va.) 180. 

Conditional Sale—Rights Under—Where a conditional sale of a 
gasoline engine reserved title in the seller until the price was paid, not- 
withstanding the buyer was permitted to install the same in a mill 
which he had purchased on credit from defendant, the seller’s rights 
under the conditional sale contract were not affected by a provision in 
defendant’s contract for the sale of the realty that all improvements, 
repairs, or machinery placed upon the premises should become a part of 
the realty and should not be removed without the vendor’s consent.— 
Davis vs. Bliss, 79 N. E. (N. Y.) 851. 

Discharge in Bankruptcy.—It not appearing that a debt which was 
provable, and the name of the creditor, were not fully scheduled, the 
discharge in bankruptcy of the debtor released him from the debt, though 
the creditor had neither notice nor actual knowledge of the proceedings 


in bankruptcy.—Beck & Gregg Hardware Co. vs. Crum, 56 S. E. (Ga.) 
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Effect of Receipt in Full—Though a receipt and check given 
on settlement of claims recite that they are in full of all demands, 
they will be considered as not including a claim not known of by the 
attorney who represented one of the parties, all the other evidences of 
debt being before them.—Crosthwait vs. Saturday Night Savings & Loan 
Association, 98 S. W. (Ky.) 1044. 

Exemption of Matured Crops—Corn standing in the field on the 
homestead of a bankrupt, which had fully matured at the date of the 
bankruptcy, is not exempt under the homestead exemption statute of 
Iowa.—In re Sullivan, 148 F. (U. S.) 815. 

Interest on Accounts.—Code 1895, section 3550, providing that 
unless credit is agreed on, or it is a custom of trade, the purchase money 
is due immediately, and section 2885, providing that all accounts which by 
custom become due at the end of the year bear interest from that time, are 
not in conflict and do not prevent a demand for interest from time of de- 
livery of goods sold for cash—McCarthy vs. Nixon Grocery Co., 56 S. E. 
(Ga:) 72. 


Sale Fraudulent as to Creditors——A sale of goods, by a party who 
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owes another for them, to a party who knows the fact, is not necessarily 
and as a matter of law a fraudulent sale—Valdosta Mercantile Co., vs. 
White, 42 So. (Fla.) 633. 

Surviving Partner—Upon the death of one partner, the surviving 
partner may continue the partnership business by and with the consent of 
the executor or administrator of the estate of the deceased and the approv- 
al of the probate court. Unless the consent of the executor or administra- 
tor of the estate of the deceased partner, and the approval of the probate 
court is obtained, it is the duty of the surviving partner to settle the af- 
fairs of the copartnership as speedily as the best interests of the copartner- 
ship will permit—McElroy vs. Whitney, 88 P. (Idaho) 349. 

Bankruptcy as Discharging Attachment Lien.—Where an attach- 
ment was executed by notifying a debtor of the defendaut that property 
in his hands belonging to the defendant was attached, and not by actual 
seizure, but judgment was not rendered more than four months before the 
commencement of proceedings in bankruptcy of the attachment defend- 
ant, no lien attached which could be enforced by the state courts, notwith- 
standing the bankruptcy proceedings——Meyers vs. Smith, 98 S. W. 
(Mo.) 104. 

Limitation of Actions.—The institution of an action against a con- 
cern alleged to be a corporation, but which was in fact a partnership, was 
not the commencement of an action against the individual owners and 
operators of such concern, so as to suspend the running of limitations 
against them.—Geneva Cooperage Co. vs. Brown, 98 S. W. (Ky.) 279. 

New Promise to Pay Discharged Debt.—Rev. Laws, c. 74, section 
3, provides that no one shall be bound by a promise to pay his debt 
discharged in bankruptcy, unless the promise be evidenced by a writing 
signed by him. Held, that a letter by a discharged bankrupt to his cred- 
itor, stating, “You are not to regard yourself in any danger of losing the 
amount as long as | hold my position, because I have promised in time to 
take care of it, but I must have time to do it, as it will be done as fast as 
resources will allow,” was a sufficient writing within the statute; but one 
stating that, if certain arrangements resulted as anticipated, there ‘ ‘will 
be nothing to prevent my regular payments * * * on your account,” 
was not.—Nathan vs. Leland, 79 N. E. (Mass.) 793. 

Oral Agreement of Salesman.—The terms of a written order, signed 
by defendant, on which the plaintiffs sold and delivered goods to him, that 
“separate and verbal or written agreements with salesmen are not bind- 
ing on” the plaintiffs, and that the sale was “made under inducements and 
representations herein expressed, and no others,” are binding on defend- 
ant, so that he may not show that he bought the goods on the oral agree- 
ment of the salesman that defendant should have the exclusive sale of 
plaintiffs’ goods in the city——Cannon vs. Burrell, 79 N. E. (Mass.) 780. 

Recovery of Price Under Contract of Sale-——Where the seller of 
goods took them back after the purchaser’s refusal to accept, and it did 
not appear that he kept the goods as the purchaser’s, he could not main- 
tain an action for the price——Glasgow Milling Co. vs. Burgher, 97 S. W. 
(Mo.) 950. 

Remedy of Seller—Recovery of Goods——Where a seller, on the 
faith of the contract of sale calling for a cash payment, makes an actual de- 
livery, no title passes to the buyer if he fails to make a cash payment, and 
the seller may maintain replevin.—Strother vs. McMullen Lumber Co., 
98 S. W. (Mo.) 34. 

Representations as to Credit of Another—Where ar agent of a firm 
with no interest in its business made an alleged misrepresentation, not in 
the transaction of any business for the firm, concerning the credit of an- 
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other, the firm was not chargeable therewith, unless it knew of and rati- 
fied such representation.—Bartles vs. Courtney, 98 S. W. (I. T.) 133. 

Rescission of Sale to Bankrupt—Where, after a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy had obtained a summary order requiring the bankrupt and _ his 
wife to turn over certain goods in their possession as property of the 
estate, and to account for the value of other goods not found, the seller 
of the goods to the bankrupt was permitted to rescind the sale for fraud 
and thus become reinvested with title, the proceeding by the trustee cannot 
be continued for his benefit ; his only right cognizable in bankruptcy being 
to liquidate his claim against the estate for the goods not recovered under 
direction of the court.—In re Eliowich, 148 F. (U. S.) 511. 

Voidable Preference in Bankruptcy—A chattel mortgage given by 
a debtor, covering all of his personal property, nine days before his 
bankruptcy, and when hopelessly insolvent, to secure a comparatively 
small debt, held voidable, as a preference under Bankr. Act, July 1, 1898, 
30 Stat. 562, c. 541, sec. 6ob (U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p- 3445), as amended 
by Act Feb. 5, 1903, 32 Stat. 799, c. 487, sec. 13 (U. S. Comp. St. Supp. 
1905, p. 689), on evidence that the creditor had practically ceased selling 
the bankrupt goods some time before and had been repeatedly pressing for 
payment of his account through his agents and the attorney who took the 
mortgage, and that checks previously given him by the bankrupt had been 
dishonored ; such facts, which were known to the attorney, and his 
avoidance of obvious and reliable sources of information cf the bankrupt’s 
condition, being sufficient to charge him with notice of the insolvency and 
to give him reasonable cause to believe that a preference was intended.— 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. vs. Edwards, 148 F. (U. S.) 377. 

Voluntary Bankruptcy by Insolvent Debtor.~—There is .no legal obli- 
gation on an insolvent debtor to file a voluntary petition in bankruptcy.— 
Richmond Standard Steel Spike & Iron Co. vs. Allen, 148 F. (U. S.) 657. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Cleveland. 


The usual summer outing of the Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men, together with the regular June meeting was held on June 27th, at 
Willough Beach, special cars being chartered for the trip. There were 
109 members present. The usual outdoor recreations were engaged in, 
baseball, boating and other amusements. Dinner was served at 6.30, after 
which the members adjourned to the Electric Theatre where some enter- 
tainment was provided prior to the business session. 

President New then called the meeting to order. 

A. J. Gaehr moved the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That Article 4, of the Constitution, relating to Annual 
Dues be amended to read: 

Section 1—The dues of active members shall be $12.00 per year, 
payable in advance. 

Sec. 2—The dues of associate members shall be $10.00 per year, 
payable in advance. 

Sec. 3—$2.00 of the annual dues of each active member, when paid, 
shall be set aside as a special prosecution and adjustment fund.” 

After discussion, W. E. Rice moved the adoption of the resolution. 
which was seconded, and on being put to vote was carried unanimously. 

This is the first definite step toward the establishment of the much 
needed Prosecution Fund. 

Floyd D. Shook, Chairman of the Membership Committee, then 
announced that he had received five applications for membership, but they 
had not been formally acted upon by the Board of Directors. 
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President New then stated that it had been his intention to appoint 
a permanent fire insurance committee, but this would be held in abeyance 
for a time on account of the Chamber of Commerce having recently ap- 
pointed a special fire insurance committee. Mr. New then referred to the 
recent convention at Chicago, at which Cleveland was represented by 
thirty-five members. 


Chas. W. Burrows being called upon, expressed his gratification at 
the hearty support given at the convention to the matter of Postal Reform, 
on which subject he addressed the convention. A. J. Gaehr reviewed the 
report of the National Legislative Committee and praised the able work 
done by Benson G. Watson of Columbus, O., Chairman of the Commit- 

tee. The large amount of labor and the many details connected with the 
Committee, he said, can never be clearly understood by the members of 
the association. Its work went into, among other features, the National 
Bankruptcy Act, Bulk Sales Laws, the Exemption Statutes, Laws Relat- 
ing to Partnerships, Anti-Bucket Shop Legislation, and Improvement 
of Consular Service. Mr. Gaehr repeated Mr. Watson’s warning that 
the National Committee should not try to do too much, but should con- 
centrate their efforts on a few points and carry them through. 


Mr. Shook spoke briefly of the National Membership Committee’s 
report which shows an increase during the past year of 1057 members, 
about twenty-five per cent. of which gain was credited to Cleveland. 


W. B. Fish, in the absence of W. F. Lyon, spoke of the Adjustment 
Bureau Report at the Convention. He showed that as at the Baltimore 
convention the Adjustment Bureaus came in for a great deal of at- 
tention and said while some of the Adjustment Bureaus in different 
sections of the country are anxious to include collections and reporting, 
the general sentiment of the association is against including these fea- 
tures. 


Henry A. Day” addressed the meeting on the subject of the Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Committee, which was received with close at- 
tention and much enthusiasm at the convention. Mr. Day referred to the 
need of a uniform standard fire insurance policy throughout the entire 
country, and emphasized the need of careful attention on the part of 
the insured to his insurance contracts as regards the reliability of the 
companies and the drawing of the policies, including the necessary clauses, 
provisions, and permissions for properly covering the particular risk. 
Too often little attention is given, he said, to this most important busi- 
ness duty. Mr. Day referred to the recommendations of the National 
Association that local organizations should have standing committees 
on fire insurance to watch the laws, to obtain uniform conditions of 
inspection, to pay increased attention to fire prevention and to secure 
the elimination of faulty construction in buildings. 


Secretary Taylor spoke of the value of the business literature 
published by the New York office and of the increased number of 
local bulletins issued monthly by the associations. 

W. M. Pattison was in his element when he spoke on the humor- 
ous side of the convention. He allowed some of his surplus humor 
to escape from him in the shape of original “Limericks,” two stanzas 
of which are as follows: 
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“There’s a red-headed person named Pyle, 
He’s handsome and quite free from guyle; 
Just speak about chickens 
And then his face quickens 
To spread itself in a big smyle.” 
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(Mr. Pile, Treasurer of the Association, is also President of The Cleve- 
land Fancier’s Club.) 


“A‘ frolicsome cuss is Frank Randel, 
Six days in a week does he handle 
Accounts for a trust 
Lest the darn concern bust, 
And go out like the flame of a candle.” 


John R. Wyllie recounted the many attentions paid to the ladies visit- 
ing the convention and of the different forms of entertainment provided 
for them. 

The outing was very successful and will long be remembered with 
pleasure by the members who attended. 


Des Moines. 


In accord with the decision of the Board of Directors of the Des 
Moines Association of Credit Men, Bulletin No. 1 was issued early in 
July as the publication of the local association. The purpose is to issue 
the Bulletin every month with items of local and national interest and 
particularly to make it an aid to the adjustment and information bureaus. 

The annual meeting of the association was held July 9th and great 
enthusiasm was exhibited both for the national and local work. Secre- 
tary Douglass made his annual report which showed unusual activity for 
the past year, notably in the organizing of the Adjustment Bureau and 
the attempt to secure the pasage of a “sales in bulk” law. 

An informal report was presented by Mr. Brett of the work of the 
Adjustment Bureau and in the discussion which followed the interchange 
of credit information developed through the bureau received special ap- 
proval. 

The delegates to the Chicago convention, Messrs. Brett, Cattell and 
Douglass gave interesting accounts of its proceedings. They expressed 
the opinion that the idea of responsibility for developing the National As- 
sociation to its highest efficiency should be more keenly impressed upon 
the local associations. 

; C. B. Robbins of Cedar Rapids and J. A. Cattell of Marshalltown 
also addressed the meeting regarding association matters in their respect- 
ive cities, 

The election of officers for the ensuing year took place and resulted 
as follows: President, L. L. French of New York Wall Paper and Sta- 
tionery Co.; Vice-President, J. M. Callander of Tone Bros.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, D. M. Douglass of Bentley & Olmsted Co. 

The Legislative Committee since the annual meeting has organized 
and decided to enter another campaign to secure the passage of the “sales 
in bulk” law for Iowa at the next session of the Legislature in 1909 
Information for and against the measure is being carefully studied with 
a view to meeting every possible objection. 


Detroit. 


The Detroit Credit Men’s Association had an “Outing Party” on 
July 16th for members and ladies. 

The steamer Sappho was chartered to carry them to Bois Blanc 
Island, where a substantial and elegant dinner was served. Two hundred 
and twenty-five sat down with appetites whetted somewhat by the delay 
in reaching the island. The idea of the “Party” was to get acquainted and 
to tender to wives and friends a delightful boat ride and dinner. Every 
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one expressed the opinion that it was the most successful outing ever 
undertaken by the association. Dancing was fteely indulged in on the 
boat ride home and a fine musical program was rendered by talent under 
the direction of Prof. H. P. C. S. Stewart. 

The officers of the association were repeatedly importuned to give 
another “party” very soon. No speeches or business were allowed as the 
prime object was to have a good time and get thoroughly acquainted, and 
that was fully accomplished. 


Fort Worth. 


The Fort Worth Association of Credit Men held its regular 
monthly meeting July 12th, at Hotel Worth. R. P. Smith presented the 
official report of the delegates to the Chicago convention and was 
followed informally by other delegates, who emphasized different and 
special features brought out at the convention. 

The principal address of the evening was made by Mr. W. P. 
Lane, representative to the legislature of Texas, who had been asked to 
speak on “How to Induce Favorable Legislation.” Mr. Lane spoke 
as follows: 

“The first step to induce favorable legislation is to elect capable, 
broad-minded men, who can comprehend busiuess propositions and 
wil! weigh a sub;ect of business when it is involved in proposed leg- 
islation. I mean for you to apply this locally as well as state wide, 
as I firmly believe the people should be more guarded in electing 
legisiators in the future. I do not intend this as a reflectiou upon 
any one in any nature, but state legislation more vitally affects busi- 
ness than does national legislation. Therefore, business men as well 
as others should take precaution as to who represents them. Broad- 
gauged men only should be elevated to office. 

“Secondly, legislative compensation should be such that men of 
ability, men of brains and precise and good judgment, can afford to 
go to the House or the Senate. They are not properly paid now. I 
do not take this stand from any selfish motive, and I believe you who 
know me will concede my honesty of purpose in this respect. These 
legislators pass upon matters affecting your business interests. When 
you go to employ men to look after your commercial affairs you get 
the best material and pay good living wages. The same rule should 
be applied in regard to the lawmakers of Texas. 

“It has been demonstrated that the tendency of to-day is to reg- 
ulate everything by legislation. But you cannot legislate morals ‘or 
honesty into people, and must therefore adopt laws restraining those 
not inclined to be of moral and honest habits. 

“With many people there is a prejudice against corporations. 
Notwithstanding that you hear some people contend to the contrary, I 
want to assert most emphatically that all corporations are not ‘vampires 
sucking the life blood from the people.’ But it is up to you, gentlemen, 
to discourage the preachments of any such doctrines and teach the people 
that there is honesty incorporations and that properly conducted they are 
legitimate enterprises. 

“To my mind, one of the most dangerous tendencies of modern 
times is that of some people predicating political campaigns on such 
doctrines. Such men are dangerous characters and they ought not 
to be permitted to represent any community in the legislature. And 
you hear all sorts of abuse of railroads, and not a word of commenda- 


tion of what they have done for the development of the state. This is all 
wrong, 
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“To induce favorable, good and conservative legislation there 
ought not to be more than one session of the legislature every 
four years. Look at the conditions that confronted certain people last 
midnight. What an unsettled state! Many good laws were passed 
by the legislature, but many were placed upon the statute books 
that deserve no place there. Many of them unnecessarily disturb 
business, which would be obviated did the legislature meet in reg- 
ular session only once in four years. Anyway, we don’t need so many 
laws, but amendments to those we already have. With legislators 
elected for terms of four years and well paid for theif time, and a long 
enough session held for the careful consideration of all measures of 
merit, then we would face a brighter aspect. The state has grown 
so rapidly and is of such immense acreage with its diversified needs, 
that it is impossible to legislate on all subjects in a short time. The 
result is, many laws are rushed through, with hiatuses and the like 
thereafter. 

“There are a number of evils of practice at Austin that need cor- 
rection, and if I have the honor to sit in another House of Repre- 
sentatives I shall continue to stand for the correction of these abuses. 
One is the previous question rule. Under this the gag rule is admin- 
istered to the detriment of good lawmaking. Another evil is that 
free conference arrangement, which is one of the most dangerous of 
the day. I was one of eight to vote against the Robertson insurance bill. 
(Applause.) I was not opposed to the principle involved, but to its radi- 
cal features. I am opposed to any bill that drives capital from the state. 
(Applause. ) 

“This bill was first introduced for selfish motives, I regret to say. 
The author, one of the reputed best men of the state, made boasts 
in his county campaign that he would have the insurance money 
deposited in Austin and with the tax money derived would build 
another dam. I was not in favor of bringing that money and placing 
it at the mercy of any municipality. If it is to be brought to Texas, 
let it be free to go anywhere in the state. This original bill went to 
the free conference committee I have just told you about, and this 
committee brought in practically a new bill, embodying subjects that 
had never been discussed upon the floor of the House or Senate. 
There was no chance to amend it. But I moved that it be recom- 
mitted to the conference because of its new features. But my efforts 
failed and we have no big insurance companies in the state today.” 

Representative Lane referred to the bulk sales bill, which failed 
of enactment into a law. He commended the bill and hoped that 
the credit men will continue their efforts to get it passed, and sug- 
gested that if Governor Campbell calls a special session they attempt 
to induce him to embody the bill in his call. With this Mr. Lane 
concluded and was roundly applauded. 


Jacksonville. 


The Jacksonville Credit Men’s Association gave its first banquet 
July 11th at the Windsor Hotel. By resolution passed at a previous 
meeting two representatives of each member concern were invited with 
the result that the attendance was very satisfactory. 

William A. Bours acted as toastmaster and introduced R. V. Cov- 
ington, President of the Association, who spoke on the “Work of the 
Association ;’ B. F. Bowen, on “The Importance of Associations ;” 
J. D. Holmes, who had the subject, “Credit Experience ;” J. W. Clark, 
Secretary of the Jacksonville -Association, who spoke on “Credit Co- 
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operation ;” D, U. Fletcher, on “Progressive Jacksonville,” and Francis 
P. Conroy, who was given the subject “Become Accustomed to its 
Rays.” 


Louisville, 


The Louisville Credit Men’s Association held a banquet July 2d in 
honor of Frank M. Gettys, President of the National Association. Be- 
sides a large attendance of the members, there were present representa- 
tives of all the banks and trust companies in Louisville. 

J. H. Scales, President of the Louisville Association, acted as toast- 
master. After referring to the great honor conferred upon Mr. Gettys 
and the fact that such an election brought no little advantage to his city, 
Mr. Scales introduced Mr. Gettys assigning to him the topic, “How it 
feels; or am I happy?” Mr. Gettys recalled the success which had at- 
tended the convention held in Louisville a few years ago and expressed 
the feeling that the warmth of hospitality then extended to the visiting 
delegates had done much to bring the highest office in the association ta 
that city. Mr. Gettys urged that the great membership of the organiza- 
tion continue to work together till its great power shall be recognized over 
all the world as a mighty force for pure, clean business principles. He 
said, “We wish to help make honest men, to make impossible the ‘fly-by- 
night’ merchant and to work steadfastly for every movement which serves 
to place business on a higher plane.” 

Mr. Gettys referred particularly to the national bankruptcy law, say- 
ing that, while it is open to criticism in many points, it must not be re- 
pealed, but the association must work to secure one amendment after 
another until it will protect every honest man and will force every dis- 
honest man out.of business. 

Mr. Scales called upon S. A. Hilpp, one of the earliest members of the 
association, to give his impressions of the Chicago convention and C. ‘P. 
Dawson, Chairman of the Membership Committee, who made an earnest 
plea that every member work to bring the membership roll up from 100 
to 200 members. He announced that the week beginning July 15th was 
to be known as “Field Week,” and that every member was expected to 
bring in at least one new member during that week, and that the names 
of the parties each are to call upon would be furnished. 

F. C. Nunemacker spoke eloquently of the necessity for the credit 
men of thé country to preserve a high personal honor in their own lives, 
inasmucn as they are continually called upon to pass an opinion upon the 
character of other men. 

Musical selections were rendered by Miss Virginia Shafer and Mr. 
P. J. Schlicht. 

The meeting was a delightful affair and exhibited an earnest de- 
termination to lift higher than ever both the National and local associa- 
tion. 


Pittsburgh. 


The Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men has just adopted a new ar- 
rangement for conducting its monthly meetings by making each standing 
committee responsible for providing the entertainment for one of the 
meetings. This is expected to result in having each committee take the 
opportunity thus afforded, to place its particular work before the Associa- 
tion in the most attractive possible manner. The Executive Committee in 
deciding upon this plan felt that it would result also in considerable rivalry 
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between the committees and in having some exceedingly interesting and 
profitable meetings because the entire programme, arrangements for the 
meeting and duty of securing a good attendance will devolve upon the 
committee in charge of the meeting assigned to it. 

The first meeting held under this plan was June 7th and was under 
the direction of the Committee on Fire Insurance. H. L. Ringwalt, one 
of the most prominent insurance men in Pittsburgh, made the principal 
address covering briefly the meaning of the “Per Cent. Clauses,” Blanket 
Insurance,” and “Adjustments.” He also set forth lucidly the aims which 
the Underwriters’ Associations endeavor to accomplish. 

This first meeting convinced the members that the new plans would 
prove a great success. 


Toledo. 


The Toledo Association of Credit Men held its regular monthly 
meeting June 2Ist, preceded by a dinner held in the dining hall of 
Milner’s Department Store. The subject of special interest which 
brought out a large part of the membership was the doings of the 
annual convention held in Chicago. The delegates to the convention 
reported fully the important matters there discussed and particularly 
the rules and regulations formulated by the committee on the man- 
agement of the Adjustment Bureau, which the meeting, after due 
consideration, agreed to adopt. 









WANTS. 


CREDIT MAN AND AUDITOR—A party who is now acting as credit man and 
auditor desires to make connections with a house where loyal service and 


ability in credits and auditing work will be appreciated. Address C. P., care 
Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—A party who has been for many years and is still connected with a 
wholesale dry goods house in a small city, as its secretary and financial man, 
desires to connect with a house located in a larger field where there is a better 
opportunity for advancement. Correspondence is requested. Address L. L., 

Care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—By a New York man who has had valuable experience in the manage- 
ment of the credit department of banking institutions, a position where knowl- 
edge of credit department work will be valuable. His services, where he is 
now employed, are satisfactory, but he prefers to make a change. References 
of the highest class will be furnished inquirers. Address B. N., Care Chas. E. 

Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—By a party who has acted as a general attorney and adjuster for a 
large wholesale dry goods house for nearly ten years, a like position in New 
York, St. Louis or Chicago, in the same kind of business or in the shoe or 
clothing trade. During the last fifteen years he has given his exclusive atten- 
tion to the practice of commercial law and will, upon request, refer any party 
to the house which recently employed him. Address J. M., Care Chas. E. 

Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. - 


WANTED—By a capable and energetic man who has recently been treasurer, 
financial, and credit man of a large manufacturing concern which has closed 
its business, a similar position. Has had over twenty years’ experience in the 
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banking business and in handling credits. Highest references furnished. Ad- 
dress Treasurer, Care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-—By a thoroughly equipped commercial law firm, a bright, active young 
man to solicit from credit men their mercantile collections and litigated matters. 
The work would be mostly in Philadelphia, but would take him also to New 
York and parts of Pennsylvania. Fair salary will be paid to start with. Ad- 
dress W. S. Furst, 501-506 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CREDIT MAN—A party of long experience in credit and office work in the 
paint and oil trade desires to make a new connection. He can furnish the 
best of references as to character and ability. His general knowledge of 
business will make him valuable in lines in which he has not specifically had his 
experience. Address E. B., Care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York 
N.:E. 

GENERAL OFFICE OR CREDIT MAN—Wanted, a position to manage office or 
credit department. Have had thirty years’ experience in wholesale business, 
mostly in office and credit departments. Large experience with Kentucky and 
Southern trade. Good references. Address W. H. W., Care C. E. Meek, 41 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position where ability and loyalty will be appreciated; have held 
present position about ten years as Chief Clerk and Credit Man, also have 
had charge of Accounting Department which uses up-to-date collection and 
accounting methods; desires to make a change for personal reasons. Address 
J. H. R., Care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position as Credit Man or Assistant, by party 27 years of age, who 
speaks German and English. Energetic and conservative. Three years’ experi- 
ence with a subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corporation under one of the most capa- 
ble credit men in the profession. At present salesman for export house. Ref- 
erences and bond if required. Address C. S., Care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park 
Row, New York? N. Y. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1907-1908. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. | W. L. Brown, Brown-Hurley Hardware Co., 
Ranten: 2 National | E. gn ; Glass & Paint Co., 
R. + Goodall, Brown & Co., Birming- | oO. Pe Taylan” ine Cates D. G. Co., 
C. a Cooper-Cryer Co., Little | W: falter“ Walker Harbison & Gathright, Louis- 


| 
| 
, r ville, Ky. 
W. a Baker Iron Works, Los An- C. S. Foster, Louisiana Tobacco Co., New 
| 


J. P. Haddock, Cook-Haddock Co., San Diego, | yz peas, i Berry Shoe Co., Port. 


al. 

Maree. Triest, Triest & Co., San Francisco, Jas. Te tinanaen. Johnson, Boyd & Co., Bal- 
al. 14 

C. R. Root, Barteldes Seed Co., Denver, Col. wet’ Md. 


M \ T t Bldg., Boston, 
Edw. J. Pearson, The Jewell Belting Co., Mass. ek oo Sere 


Ilartford, Conn. Frank I, Hamburger, 135 Jefferson Avenue, 
E. N. Wead, Lafliin & Rand Powder Co., Detroit, Mich. 35 J ” 
Wilmington, Del. 4 Lee M. Hutchins, Hazeltine, Perkins Drug 
R. V. Covington, The Covington Co., Jackson- Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
_ ville, Fla, B. W. How, Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Du- 
W. A. Parker, Beck & Gregg Hdw. Co., At- luth. Minn. 
_ lanta, Ga. Robert S. Kolliner, Kolliner Bros. & New- 
W. R. Finegan, J. Rosenheim & Sons, Sa- man, Stillwater, Minn. 
vannah, Ga. ; FE. A. Young, St. Paul, Minn. 
M. L. Ash, Kuh, Natham & Fischer Co., Samuel Rothenberg,. Marks-Rothenberg Co., 
Chicago, Til. Meridian, Miss. 
Henry A. Jeffries, Kingan & Co., Ltd., In- Frank W. Yale, 770 Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas 
_ dianapolis, Ind, ; City, Mo. 
W. A. Robins, Ratcliff-Sanders Gro. Co., S. Woodson iinndiey, Hundley D. G. Co., St. 
Tues, 3. TF. Joseph, Mo. 
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E. S. Murphy, Geo. W. Perry Rubber Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 

Chas. E. Beebe, Beebe Grain Co.,° Butte, 
Mont. 

J. Frank Barr, 507 Richards Block, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

(it Taylor, F. P. Kirkendall & Co., Omaha, 
Neb 

Chas. T. Page, Page Belting Co., Concord, 
N. H. 

C. R. Burnett, American Oil & Supply Co., 


Newark, 


- J. 
W. B. Maddock, John Maddock & Sons, 
Trenton, N. 


j. 
cS S. _Robbins, Gross, Kelly & Co., Las Vegas, 


2 


ae E. Preisch, Haines Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
M. E. Bannin, Converse, Stanton & Co., 


New York, N. Y. 
Geo. G. Ford, Lewis P. Ross, Rochester, N. Y. 
Chas. F. Polk, Polk & Calder Drug Co., Troy, 

as 

. J. Norman, Norman-Moir-Dalton Co., Win- 

ston-Salem, N. 

Nelson A. Burdick, Hall- Robertson Hdw. Co., 


Fargo, N. D. 

Thos. Brown, Eagle White Lead Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

W. W. Chase, The White Sewing Machine | 
Co., Cleveland, 

ae os Paddock, The ‘Paddock-Overmyer Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. . 

F, G. King, The John H. Fitch Co., Youngs- 


town, 


Eugene Miller, Kerfoot, Miller & Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

W. B. Roberts, Lang & Co., Portland, Ore. 

Jos. S. Potter, Folwell Bros. & Co., Phila- | 


—— Pa. 


Jones, Allen Kirkpatrick & Co., Pitts- 
ae Pa. 


Gi .. —, Cc. S. Sisson & Co., Providence, 


John C Peace. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Wm. Koenig, Jr., Andrew Kuehn Co., Sioux 


Otto Tiedeman & Sons, 


Falls, S. D. 

Jas. A. Cash, Trigg Candy Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

J. W. Apperson, Myers, Banks & Apperson, 


Memphis, Tenn. 

H. Williamson, American Bldg., Nashville, 

Tenn. 

W. P. Peter, 214-218 Linz Bldg., 

F. M. Rogers, 
Worth, Tex. 

Sterling Myer, Hunt & Myer, 

J. D. Oppenheimer, American Shoe & Hat 
Co., San Antonio, Texas. 

Willard Scowcroft, John Scowcroft & Sons 
os Ogden, Utah. 

W. We. Greene, W. E. ‘Greene Co., 

John C. Dabney, Geo. D. Witt Shoe Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. 


M. > Forbes, C. W. Fentress & Co., Norfolk, 
a. 


W. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Medlin Milling Co., Fort 


Houston, Tex. 


Burlington, 


H. S. Binswanger, Binswanger & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

F. T. Fischer, Fischer Bros., Seattle, Wash. 

W. E. Cullen, Cullen & ‘Dudley, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Hullihen Deere, ‘on cnen D. G. Co, 
Wheeling, W. 

R. D. + oye O'Neil Oil & Paint Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 
. North, Chairman, Sanford, Varner & 
, Cincinnati, O. 
Guckenberger, Atlas Bank, 
Cincinnati, 

W. A. Hopple, The John Shillito Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
Geo. F. Dieterle, 

Cincinnati, O. 
W. H. Murphy, Peck-Williamson Htg. & Vent. 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 


National 


The Union Distilling Co., 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 1907-1908—Continued. 


i: oe 


| Howard 






Bustness Literature CoMMITTEE. 


C. Swan, Chairman John H. North Co., 
Boston, ‘Mass. 


F, 


A. E, Clark, Thos. G. Plant Co., Boston, 
| Mass. 
| Carl Dreyfus, Jacob Dreyfus & Sons, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
M. O. Hall, Brown, Durrell & Co., Boston, 
Mass, 
Geo. H. Leach, Geo. E. Keith Co., Campello, 
Mass. 


COMMITTEE ON IMPROVEMENT IN MERCANTILE 


AGENCY SERVICE. 
Hopkins, Chairman Geo. Borgfeldt & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Marshall, Joseph Wild & Co., 
York, N. Y. 
J. M. Tallman, J. 
N. Y. 


New 
H. Lane & Co., New York, 


Jesse M. Smith, Citizens’ Central Nat. Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 
A. E. Pierce, Lord & Taylor, New York, N. Y. 


Crepit DEPARTMENT MeEtHops CoMMITTEE. 


Eugene S. Elkus, Chairman, L. Elkus Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

"a McCloskey, Pacific Hdw. & Steel Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Geo. S. Nevin, Nathan Dohrmann Co., San 
Francisco, ‘Cal. 

J. J. Schutz, Haas Bros., San Francisco, Cal. 

H.'P. Capell, M. J. Brandenstein & Co., San 


Francisco, Cal. 











Wm. Sw artley, Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Crepir Co-oPERATION COMMITTEE. 

A. E, Clerihew, Chairman, Forman, Ford & 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. A. Boardman, Wemott, Howard Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

A. B. Driscoll, McKibbin, Driscoll & Dorsey, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

W. T. Atwater, W. S. Nott & Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

B. W. How, Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Du- 
luth, Minn. 


INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION 


CoM MITTZE. 
A. C. Foster, Chairman, U. S. 


National Pank, 


Denver, Col. ‘ 

C. D. Griffith, C. D. Griffith Shoe Co., Den- 
ver, Col. 

co Mayer, Kuner Pickle Co., Denver, 
cl 

C. F. Freeland, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
Denver, Col. 

J. F. Downer, Hallack & Howard Lbr. Co., 
Denver, Col. 


Bankruptcy Law Com MITTEE, 


J. Harry Tregoe, Chairman, John A. Carroll 
Shce Co.. Baltimore, Md. 

55 Ainsley, John R. Ainsley & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

J. H. ‘Scales, Belknap Hdw. & Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, Ky. : 

Geo. R. Barclay, Simmons Hdw. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Frank S. Evans, 
adelphia, Pa. 


COMMITTEE ON 


Strawbridge & Clothier, Phit- 


ADJUSTMENT Bureaus. 


David S. Ludlum, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
John L. Powell, Goldstandt-Powell Hat Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 

H. L. Eisen, Landauer & Co., 
Wis. 

Ralph R. Gillette, J. S. Brown & Bro. Merc. 
Co., Denver, Col. 

M. L. Stern, Atlanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Frre INsuRANCE COMMITTEE. 

Geo. W. Ryan, Chairman, Standard Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. H. Arnold, Miner & Beal, Boston, Mass. 

. W. Fenn, Fenn Bros., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

. W. Coffin, Moore & Handley Hdw. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

F. Mitchell, Chamberlain Medicine Co., 

Des Moines, Ia. 


Milwaukee, 
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Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches 
of the National Association of Credit Men. 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS. 
ATLANTA, GA.—The Credit Men’s Associ- 
ation of Atlanta. President R. H. vate, 
a Ridley _Co.; ee. & L 

hodes, Ernest L, 0. 
BALTIMORE MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. President, F. J. 
La Motte, The nomen e Shoe os 
cooratneys S. D. Buck, ryland National 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Credit 
Men’s Association. President, H. W. 
Coffin, Moore & Handley Hardware Co.; 
sooner: G. McVay, Amzi Godden 

d Co.; Assistant Secretary, R. H. Eg- 
aoe 

BOISE, IDAHO.—The Boise Association of 
Credit Men, Ltd. President, G. H. 
Graveley, Capital Brokerage ‘and Comm. 
Co.; Secretary,. Charles P. McCarthy, 
Room 1, Pioneer Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Geo. H. Sere Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co.; Secretary, Chas. L. Bird, 

ee Styget. 

BU N. Y.—Buffalo_ Credit Men’s 
Aaciiace. President, W. A. Joyce, W. 
H, Walker & Co.; Secretary, Fred Whittle- 


Erie Street. . . 

BUTTE, MONT.—Butte Association of Credit 
Men. President, Chas. E, Virden, Ryan 

= a Co; Secretary, R. Frank Ca- 


Casey Candy Co. ee 

CHARLESTON S. S. C.—Charleston Association 
President, B. F. McLeo 

Secretary, 


of Credit Men. 
Drake-Inness-Green Shoe Co.; 
Lubs, C. D. Franke & Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, .TENN.—Chattanooga_ As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, J. H. 
amen. J. H. Allison & Co.; Secretary, 
V. B. Royster, Chamber of Commerce. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago Credit Men’s 
Association. President J. McMil- 
lan, The ) ae Sablesh Co.; Secre- 
Griggs, 2%6 La Salle Street. 
CINGINNATL, O.—The Cincinnati Credit 
Men’s Association. President, George 
Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank; Sec- 
retary, Henry Bentley, 1201 Union’ Trust 


d 

CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association ot 
Credit Men. President, Harry New, Lan- 
desman-Hirschheimer Co., Secretary, Ken- 
neth R. Taylor, 812 Park Bi Idg. 

COLUMBUS, 0.—Columbus Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. an Perry, Colum- 
bus Buggy Co.; Secretary Benson G 
ee pr 605 The New First National 


DALLAS, Tek. —Dallas Association of Credit 
President, H. P. ee ‘Texas 
Drug ag: Secretary, W. P. Peter, 214-218 


DENVER? SL —The Denver Credit Men’s 

Association. President, R. - Gillette, J. 
Brown Bro. Merc. Co. 

A. K. Mackenzie, Liebhardt Fruit Co.; : 

Assistant Secretary, H. A. C. Mathew, 

407-8 Sugar Building. 

DES’ MOINES, IOWA.—Des Moines Crome 
Men’s Association. President, ‘ 
French, New York Wall Paper & Sta: 
soneey yy. Secretary, D. . Douglass, 

Bentley G Olmsted Co. 

DETROIT, MICH.—UVetroit Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Chas. B. Sawyer, 
a Pingree Co.; Secretary, W. S. Camp- 

ft M riswold Street. 

DULUT NN.—The Jobbers’ Credit As- 
sociation. «_aluth Superior) President, 

W. B. Cross, F. Y Patrick & Co.; Assist- 

Bide Secretary, F. H. Green, 305 ‘Burrows 


EL PASO, TEX.—El Paso Association of 
Credit Men. President, James A. Dick, 
The James A. Dick Co.: ; Secretary, W. 

Crombie, Crombie & Co. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
ee of Credit Men. President, T. E. 

age. . Gro. Co.; Secre- 

cGown, Reynolds Bldg. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President, H. 
‘€ (Cornelius, Wolverine Brass Works; 
Secretary, Charles Holden, Holden & 


Hardy. 

HOUSTUN, TEX.—Houston Association of 
Credit Men. President, &. A. Peden, 
Peden [ron & Steel Co.; Secretary, Ster- 
ling Myer, Hunt, — & Townes. 

JACKSON VILLE, &LA.—Jacksonville Credit 
Men’s_ Association. President, kK. V. 
ee Covington Co.; Secretary, J. 

. Clark 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, H.G.Moore, 
aes Four Implement Co.; Secretary, Frank 

Yale, 770 Gibrattar Bidg. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—Lexington Credit Men’s 
Association. President, R. D. Norwood, 
— Tunis & Norwood; Secretary, U. 

Williamson, McClelland Bldg. 

LINCOLN, NEB. ——Lincoln Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, W. B. Ryons, Col- 
umbia Natl. Bank; Secretary, E. G. 
Evans, Henkle & Joyce Hdw. Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Herman 


Flatau, M. A. Newmark & et ; Secretary, 

W. C. Mushet, 323 Bullard ; 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville oo Men’s 
President, J. H. Scales, The 
Socsstary. 
S. Trust Co. Bldg. 
pot 


Association. 
Belknap Hdw. and Mfg. Co.; 
R. Ruthenburg, U. 
LYNCHBURG, VA.—Lynchburg 
Men’s Association. oe 
Handy, N. B. Handy & Co.; ae 
R. Winston Harvey Craddock. Terry Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. The Memphis Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C.S. Fax- 
on, Carruthers-Jones Shoe Co.; Secretary, 
A. Burkhardt, 204 Royal Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. —The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President W. B. 
gereng, Milwaukee Drug Co.; Secretary, 
M. Battin, Standard Oil Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. —Minneapolis Credit 
Men’s Association. President, J. His- 
cock, Minneapolis Furniture Co.; Sec 
retary, M. C. Badger, Patterson & Steven- 


son Co. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, E. O. Har- 
ris, Vereis, Davis & Co.; Secretary, Geo. 

Thomas, American Bldg.; Assistant 
tary, Warwick. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Association of 
Credit Men. President, W. A. Hart, L. 

Plaut & Co.; Secretary, J. Fred 
efi Hockenjos Co. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans Credit 

en’s Association. President, Geo. K. 
Smith, Simonds Mfg. Co., Ltd.; Secre 
. J._ Bartlette, Williams, Richard- 


so’ .» Ltd. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Credit 
Men’s_ Association. President, W. S. 
Sonenenes American Felt Co.; "Secretary, 

Alexander, 320 Broadway 

NORFOLK. VA. —Norfolk Credit Men's As- 
sociation. President, Chas. nae. 
The Four Co.; Secretary, C. L. Conradt, 
Old Dominion Tobacco Co.; Assistant 
Secretary, H. N. Poulson. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Ci 

it Men’s Association. President, 
D. Turner, T. D. Turner & Co.; 
tasy, . Thomas, New State "Brewing 


Assoc 

OMAHA, at —The Omaha Association of 
Credit Men. President, T. W. Austin, 
American Hand-Sewed Shoe Co., Secre- 
tary, E. G. Jones, Credit Clearing "House. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Philadelphia 
Credit Men’s Association. Presiden 
Charles G. Rapp = Smyth, Fiel 
Co.; Secretary, 5. tson, Room 
801, No. ror Chases Street. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men. President wa A. Given, 
The Pittsburgh Dry Co.; Secre- 
tary, Elliott Frederick, 716 Frick "Bldg. 













































































































































































































































































































































PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland Association of SAVANNAH, GA. -—Sevenna gredit Men’s 
Credit Men. President, E. B. Rutherford, Association, President, Scherff, S, 
M. Seller & Co.; Secretary, E. M. Under- Guckenheimer’s Sons; Seactaary, W. J. 
wood, Failing, Haines & McCalman. Donlan, Chamber of Commerce. 

RICHMOND, VA:—Richmond Credit Men's SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle Credit Men's 








Association. President, John Landstreet, Association. President, a. F. Telfer, 
R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co.; Secretary, National Grocery Co.; Secretary, J. W 
Jo. e Stern, 1014 Main Street. Spangler, Jr., Dexter, Horton & Co. 
ROCHESTER: N. Y.—The_ Rochester Credit SIOUX CITY iy ——Sloms City Bureau of 
Men’s Association. President, Philip Credits; resid R. M. Baker, 14 
Present; Secretary, Edward Weter, Yaw- Douglas Street; on decretacy: “Toggensee, v 
man & Erbe Mfg. Co. N. Lukes, Security National Bank. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO.—St. Joseph Credit Men’s | SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Sioux Falls Credit 
ssociation. ete % R. Bernard, Men’s Association. President J. P. 
oe S. Brittain D. Co.; Secretary, Adams, Haley & Lang Co.; Secretary, 
. H. Shackelford, on. Cooke Crockery R. J. Cone, Manchester Biscuit Co. 
Co. SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane _ Merchants’ 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis Credit Association. President, A. W. Doland, 
Men’s Association. President, J. H. Spokane Drug Co.; Secretary, J. B. 
Conrades, J. H. Conrades, C. & P. Furn. Campbell, 610 Empire State Bldg. 
Co.; Secretary, A. H. Foote, Dolph Bldg. TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Association of Credit 
ST. PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Credit Men’s Men. President, J. H. Paddock, The Pad- 
Association President, H. A. Baker, dock-Overmyer Co.; Secretary, Lewis B. 
Foley Bros. & Kelly; Secretary, H. W. Hall, 1037 Spitzer Bldg. 
Parker, Merchants’ National Bank. TROY, N. Y.—Troy Credit Men’s Association. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- President, Hugh Galbraith, The Boutwell 
sociation Credit Men. President, Milling Grain Co.; ecretary, Wm. 
Arthur eet Assistant Secretary and Colvin, Jr., Josiah Young. 
Manager, Herbert Van Dam, P. O. Box WHEELING, W. VA.—The eames Coe 
4109. Men’s Association. President 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Associ- Franzheim, The Wheeling Potteries Com- 
ation of Credit Men. . President, Jake | Bets qerretery, Samuel W. Harper, 
Wolff, J. Oppenheimer & Co.; Secretary, | wicHITA, KAN.—Wichita Credit Men’s As 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. The Credit Association sociation. President, Willis Davis, South- 
of San Diego. President, J. P. Haddock, western Drug Co.; Secretary, F. W 
Cook-Haddock Co.; Secretary, Sam Ferry George, Shattuck-George Iron Co. 
Smith, 841 Fifth Street. * YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Youngstown Grodke 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.-—San _ Francisco Men’'sAssociation. President, F.G. King 
Credit Men’s Association. President, G. The Youngstown D. G. Co.; Secretary’ 
Brenner, Elkus-Brenner Co.; Secretary, Charles - Gilgen, Chamber of Com- 
Ben Armer, 2707 Sacramento Street. merce. 





Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men. 
All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Men. Address all 
communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the parties named: 
BALTIMORE, MD.—S. D. Buck, Maryland National Bank Building. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—F. Whittlesey, 39 Erie Street. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 218 La Salle St. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—Henry Bentley, 1201 Union Trust Building. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—W. E. Rice, 209 American Trust Building. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO—B. G. Watson, 601-605 The New First National Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS—W. P. Peter, 214-218 Linz Building. 

DENVER, COLO.—C. N. Kinney, 409 Sugar Building. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—A. W. Brett, 218 Clapp Block. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Building. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. J. Cleland, 427 Houseman Building. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank W. Yale, 770 Gibraltar Building. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—W. C. Mushet, Bullard Building. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—R. Ruthenburg, United States Trust Co. Building. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—H. A. Burkhardt, 204 Royal Building. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—S. Fred Wetzler, 64-67 Loan and Trust Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—F. H. Suffel, 666 Gilfillen Block, St. Paul, Minn. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Geo. M. Thomas, American Building. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—H. M. Horton, Godchaux Building. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Bureau of Insolvency Claims, Room 1117, 320 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Edmund S. Mills, Room 801, 1011 Chestnut Street. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Geo. E. Reynolds, 716 Frick Building. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—R. L. Sabin, No. 1 Front Street. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Jo. Lane Stern, 1014 Main Street. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—I. A. Wile, 1008 Granite Building. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Sidney Beery, German-American Bank Building. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—F. H. Suffel, 006 Gilfillen Block. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Herbert Van Dam, P. O. Box 419. 

SAN: DIEGO, CAL.—Sam Ferry Smith, 841 Fifth Street. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—I. H. Jennings, 312 Bailey Building. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—J. B. Campbell, 610 Empire State Building. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—W. C. McKain, Dollar Savings and Trust Building. 
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